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“Relation of the Court to Probationers During 
the Period of Probation.’’—‘‘It seems clear that the 
probation officer’s report to the court concerning 
the conduct of the probationer should not be lim- 
ited merely to reporting violations of probation 
or bad conduct.” This is the pronouncement of 
Federal Judge Henry N. Graven of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District 
of Iowa. The granting of probation, he declares, 
constitutes the beginning and not the end of the 
court’s responsibility for the probationer. Judge 
Graven believes that a judge should receive per- 
iodic reports from his probation officers about the 
personal and social adjustment of probationers. 
Keeping in touch with them during their period 
of probation, Judge Graven concludes, not only 
gives the court a better understanding of what 
to do about continuing, extending, or revoking 
probation, but also helps to make the probationer 
more than merely a case number. 

“On the Rehabilitation of the Offender.’’—Pun- 
ishment of the offender, according to Professor 
Bruno Bettelheim of the University of Chicago, 
does not serve any rational purpose. It is not a 
deterrent, he contends, and has very little or no 
corrective value. He believes, on the other hand, 
that a sense of guilt can be a crime deterrent and 


This Issue in Brief 


that a guilt feeling is more painful to most offend- 
ers than punishment. In his scholarly and in- 
formative article Dr. Bettelheim explains why 
society is more interested in punishment than re- 
form and is willing to pay more and suffer more 
as long as the offender is punished. He offers some 
fundamentally sound priciples for understanding 
the personality of the offender and aiding him in 
his rehabilitation. His discussion of the role of 
punishment is challenging and provocative. 


“The Respective Roles of Laymen and Profes- 
sional Workers in Social Work.”—A team rela- 
tionship between the layman and the social worker 
is absolutely essential, according to Joseph P. An- 
derson, executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, if the social work 
profession is to make its maximum contribution 
to the welfare of society. Mr. Anderson reviews 
the part played by the layman in the development 
of the social work profession during the past 25 
years, discusses the influence of expanded public 
social services and voluntary agencies in bringing 
the layman and the social worker closer together, 
and summarizes the role of the layman and the 
professional worker in agency administration and 
community planning. Probation and parole officers 
who are interested in strengthening the quality 
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of their work and professional standing in the 
community will benefit from Mr. Anderson’s an- 
alysis and interpretation of the kind of working 
relationship that should exist between the layman 
and the social worker. 


“An Approach to Antisocial Street Gangs.”’— 
During 1945 and 1946 violence among “conflict 
gangs” in New York City reached an all-time high. 
In one 9-day period three youngsters were killed 
in “gang’’ warfare in one neighborhood of the 
city. The Welfare Council of New York City was 
called on to cope with the situation and to 
formulate a definite program of action. In this 
account of one phase of New York City’s method 
of dealing with antisocial street gangs, James R. 
Dumpson, consultant on delinquency and correc- 
tion for the Welfare Council, describes the organi- 
zation and activities of the average street gang, 
explains the approach in winning over the gang, 
and outlines the worker’s role in directing and 
guiding the “reformed” gang’s activities. All who 
are interested in the prevention and control of 
delinquency and crime will want to read about 
this apparently successful experiment in shaping 
antisocial street gangs into wholesome natural- 
interest groups. 

“New Goals for Juvenile Detention.”—This is 
the first of two articles on juvenile detention 
by Sherwood Norman, detention consultant for 
the National Probation and Parole Association. 
In his first article Mr. Norman interprets the un- 
derlying philosophy of detention, comments on the 
types of facilities used for detaining children, dis- 
cusses the control of admissions, outlines the ad- 
vantages of state-operated regional detention cen- 
ters, and considers basic principles in relation to 
personnel and program. He asserts that a different 
concept of juvenile detention is gaining momen- 
tum in this country. It is based on the fact that 
a child cannot be held in suspension and that de- 
tention may be more destructive than helpful un- 
less the “‘storage-only” concept is abandoned in 
favor of beginnning the process of rehabilitation 
at the point of arrest. 

Detention home design and construction will 
be the subject of Mr. Norman’s second article. 


“What the Probation Officer Can Do for Special 
Types of Offenders.”—One of the perplexing ques- 
tions in the field of human behavior, according 
to Psychiatrist Manly B. Root of the United States 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., is “how a normal 
baby with all potentialities for good grows into an 
individual whose lax moral standards, thought- 
less hedonism, callous conscience, and rebellious 
aggressiveness make of his character and person- 
ality a person who has to be locked up by society 
for its own protection.” A psychiatrist at state 
and federal penal and correctional institutions for 
more than 23 years, Dr. Root is well qualified to 
tell the probation officer how to recognize and how 
to help such special types of offenders as the al- 
coholic, drug addict, psychopathic personality, 
sexual deviate, neurotic, and psychotic. Dr. Root’s 
article is must reading for all probation officers. 

“Family Casework in Probation.” —In the pro- 
fessional field of social work it is almost impossible 
to speak of treating an individual without recog- 
nizing that a family also is being treated. This is 
the premise on which David Crystal, executive di- 
rector of the Jewish Social Service Bureau at 
Rochester, N. Y., bases his article. The basic con- 
cepts of family casework as applied to probation 
and parole are explained and the way a voluntary 
agency and an authoritarian agency function in a 
specific situation involving delinquency is illus- 
trated. Mr. Crystal concludes that casework, 
whether in an authoritative or voluntary setting, 
involves the same basic elements and that helping 
an individual implies consideration of relationship 
within the family setting. 

“Are You Planning to Build?”—This graphic 
presentation is a preview of some of the highlights 
of the Federal Bureau of Prison’s 311-page Hand- 
book on design and construction of correctional 
institutions ranging from small jail and short-term 
detention facilities for juveniles to the maximum- 
security type prison. In his realistic treatment of 
the subject Robert D. Barnes, senior architect for 
the Bureau of Prisons, calls attention to a few 
of the many considerations which should be taken 
into account in the planning, designing, and con- 
struction of penal and correctional institutions. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate ex- 
pressions of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken 
as an indiorsement of the views set forth, by the editors or the federal pro- 
bation office. The editors may or may not agree with the articles appearing 


in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of consider- 
ation. 
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Relation of the Court to Probationers 
During the Period of Probation 


By JUDGE HENRY N. GRAVEN 
United States District Court, Northern District of Iowa 


OR SEVERAL YEARS I have made it a 

practice to follow the progress of probationers 
in this district during their period of probation. 
This article is in the nature of a report of my 
experience with that practice. It has been my ob- 
servation that there is such variance from district 
to district that a practice which is practicable in 
one district may not be practicable in another 
district. The district I serve is a one-judge dis- 
trict. There is only one probation officer for the 
district. His case load is comparable to the case 
load of other probation officers in the Midwest. 
The practice I have followed has been made possi- 
ble by a most co-operative and able probation 
officer. 


Court Also Interested in Those Who Make Good 


Title 18 of the United States Code, Section 725, 
provides that the probation officer, when directed 
by the court, “shall report to the court with a 
statement of the conduct of the probationer while 
on probation.” It seems clear that the probation 
officer’s reports to the court concerning the con- 
duct of probationers should not be limited merely 
to reporting violations of probation or bad con- 
duct. If it were so limited, the judge placing a 
defendant on probation plays a “papa spank” 
role, or the role similar to that of a parent whose 
attention is called to little Willie’s report card 
only when the report is bad. 

During several years of service as a judge of 
a state court of original and general jurisdiction, 
I had considerable experience with juveniles on 
probation. I found that many difficult and trouble- 
some problems were encountered by them while 
under supervision. Federal probation, on the 
other hand, deals largely with adults. Early in 
my federal court experience I found that adult 
probation presented even more problems and diffi- 
culties than did juvenile probation. 

My start in the practice of following the prog- 
ress of probationers was occasioned by my lack 
of experience and background in adult proba- 
tion. My subsequent federal court experience has 
made it more manifest that the granting of pro- 


bation to adult offenders presents more difficult 
and frequently more baffling problems than are 
involved in the case of juvenile probationers. For 
example, the habits and attitudes of adult pro- 
bationers in many instances become more or less 
fixed. This, together with other problems, neces- 
sitates continued study by those having to do with 
probation. 


Granting of Probation Is the Beginning, Not 
the End, of the Court’s Responsibility 


While it is of the utmost importance that the 
members of the probation staff have a grasp and 
understanding of the individual probationer’s 
problems and needs and the many difficult situa- 
tions confronted while on probation, it is also of 
importance that the judges, under whose jurisdic- 
tion they are as probationers, also have a grasp 
and understanding of these problems and needs. 
The press of judicial duties on a federal district 
judge frequently makes it difficult for him to 
give time to the study and consideration of prob- 
lems relating to probation. It has been my experi- 
ence that time so spent has been most worthwhile. 
If time would permit following the progress of 
probationers only in a limited number of cases, 
it still would be worthwhile. 

It is an oft quoted statement that the best study 
of mankind is the study of men. It would seem 
that the best study of probation is the study of 
probationers. A study of probationers which cuts 
off the moment a defendant is placed on proba- 
tion would seem to be too limited and restricted. 
It would be somewhat analogous to pulling down 
the curtain shortly after the opening scene. A 
grant of probation constitutes the beginning and 
not the end of a defendant’s probation road. 


“Progress Reports” for the Court 


I have been kept informed about the progress 
of probationers by what might be called “progress 
reports” furnished by the probation officer. I 
do not make it a practice to have personal con- 
tacts with the probationers, as I feel that they 
should look to the probation officer for super- 
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vision and guidance. I do not attempt to run the 
probation office. The authority and responsibility 
for conducting that office rests with the probation 
officer. However, the probation officer lets it be 
known to the probationers that I am sympathetic- 
ally interested in their making good. 

Like other probation officers, the probation offi- 
cer for this district maintains a record of each 
of his contacts with the probationer. The summary 
of these contacts, together with any other perti- 
nent comments about the probationer’s problems 
and needs and general progress on probation, 
constitutes the progress report. Where difficult 
situations exist, the probation officer in some in- 
stances relates what he proposes to do to help the 
situation. 

The following statement in reference to a pro- 
bationer brought into court for crimes arising 
out of the use of intoxicating liquor illustrates 
the type of report submitted by my probation 
officer. This report is longer than most of the 
reports. Fictitious names are used to protect the 
probationer’s identity. 


Name: John Brown (Crime) (Probation Period) 
Address: 

Stopped at probationer’s home shortly after 4:00 
p-m., but he had not returned from work. Drove up 
to talk to his adviser and met the probationer on his 
way home from work. He seemed very cordial. I 
asked him how he and his wife were getting along. 
He stated they were having some ups and downs. 
He had talked to Mr. Jones, an attorney, in regard to 
certain men keeping company with the probationer’s 
wife. I went over and talked to the attorney and he 
verified the story the probationer told me. The at- 
torney further stated that the probationer should 
either leave his wife or tell her to get out. I then dis- 
cussed the probationer’s marital situation at length 
with the probationer’s adviser. He said it was true 
that probationer’s wife was no good. He said it was 
a result of the way they had both lived for several 
years. At one time the probationer’s wife was a re- 
spectable woman but during the period that the pro- 
bationer drank to excess she began drinking and since 
that time has lost all self-respect. The adviser feels 
that the probationer is getting along as well as could 
be expected. He said that one cannot make a rose out 
of a weed and that in many respects the probationer 
has come a long way. 


The difficult circumstances under which this 
probationer has to struggle has been a matter of 
concern to both the probation officer and myself. 
It is a case of “touch and go” whether he can con- 
tinue satisfactorily on probation. 

Following is a report concerning a young mar- 
ried woman who, when pressed for money, pur- 
loined some government checks from neighbor’s 
mail boxes and forged endorsements on them. 


She, her husband, and two children are living with 
her husband’s family of eleven. These fifteen persons 
are living in a house of two rooms on the first floor 
and a basement. The house was disorderly. There is 
a house that the probationer and her husband could 


get which needs some work to make it livable, but 
neither she nor her husband are doing much about it. 
One weakness of the probationer is that she is too 
easily satisfied. The probationer’s mother-in-law js 
in need of an operation, and her father-in-law jis 
suffering from cancer and ulcers. The probationer’s 
baby had pneumonia not long ago. The probationer 
is expecting another child. The doctor has informed 
her that it can only be born by a Caesarian operation, 
Judge and Probation Officer Together 


Discuss Probationers’ Problems 


As already indicated, the progress reports and 
the problems which they reflect are from time 
to time the subject of discussion between the pro- 
bation officer and myself. The progress of a par- 
ticular probationer as a rule should be measured 
against the background of the problems and diffi- 
culties which he is facing. His progress also should 
be measured in terms of his starting point and 
the road he must travel. Familiarity with those 
problems and difficulties is helpful in determining 
whether probation should be continued or revoked. 
The problems of probationers reflected in the 
progress reports are similar to those faced by 
many persons not on probation. However, their 
record of law violation tends to accentuate many 
of their problems. Unemployment, undesirable 
employment, unsatisfactory living conditions, an 
emotionally unstable husband or wife, a misbe- 
having husband or wife, drink, and ill health are 
some of the more frequent problems with which 
they are confronted. 

Where a particular probationer is near the 
borderline, the next progress report is awaited 
with interest and concern. There are many occa- 
sions when the progress reports contain encourag- 
ing news. One case occurs to me. A man who 
had been energetically engaged in illegal activities 
on a large scale was placed on probation. He 
applied himself with like energy to legitimate 
activities and it was pleasing and interesting to 
note from his progress reports the growth of his 
earnings to $10,000 a vear. 

A recent progress report had to do with a pro- 
bationer whose period of probation was about to 
expire. He indicated to the probation officer that 
his probation period was the first time in his adult 
life that he had not been engaged in illegal ac- 
tivities. He said that he found legitimate work 
such a fine and satisfying experience that he was 
going to continue in it. 

It is pleasing news when the probation officer 
reports on occasions that one of our younger 
probationers has won scholarship honors in high 
school or college. However, there are other occa- 
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sions When the progress reports are not so en- 
couraging. It is disappointing to read progress 
reports when they reflect that one who seemed to 
be promising probation material gradually is go- 
ing downhill. 


Progress Reports Give Court Insight into 
Problems and Needs of the Offender 


I have never found it particularly helpful in 
the study of probation problems to read articles 
and books consisting largely of case histories of 
distant and unknown probationers. But when I 
have dealt with a probationer personally and have 
some appreciation and understanding of his prob- 


lems, his adjustment on probation, as reflected 
in the progress reports, becomes most interesting 
and helpful. 

By following the progress reports I can study 
case histories of known probationers against the 
background of existing conditions and circum- 
stances in this particular district. I have found 
that such a study has been helpful to me in de- 
ciding whether to grant probation and what to do 
in the matter of revoking, continuing, or extend- 
ing probation. Furthermore, I develop a deeper 
interest in those I place on probation. Keeping 
in touch with them during their period of proba- 
tion helps to make them more than merely a case 
number. 


On the Rehabilitation of Offenders 


By BRUNO BETTELHEIM, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Education and Psychology, University of Chicago 


N THIS PAPER an effort is made to approach 

the problem of the offender’s rehabilitation on 
the basis of our present-day knowledge of human 
beings in general, and the psychological reasons 
for criminality in particular. This discussion is re- 
stricted to purely psychological considerations, and 
disregards the legal aspects of confinement in pris- 
on, and of probation and parole, as well as the im- 
portant problem of the social and economic factors 
in criminality. 

Rather than to present specific suggestions on 
details which can be carried immediately into 
action I shall try to present a rational program 
which, ideal as it may sound, could be realized in 
a step by step process beginning right now, and 
could be concluded within a lifetime, if we are 
really in earnest about it. 

This program may disappoint some readers. 
For example, the addition of psychiatrists or 
social workers to prison and parole staffs is not 
considered as offering a solution to the problems 
confronting us. While it certainly would be an im- 
provement, it is to be feared that it would not 
mean much more than a drop in the bucket and 
might permit sidetracking the main issue which 
is the need for radical rethinking and then reshap- 
ing of all institutions concerned with criminality. 
Psychiatrists and social workers cannot function 
very adequately within a framework of rigid 


controls and restrictions which are diametrically 
opposed to their techniques of treatment. Hence 
adding them to the staff of the existing institu- 
tions without the power to change them from top 
to bottom would be mainly window-dressing, de- 
signed to take the wind out of the sails of the 
chief critics of the present system and then per- 
mitting the system to continue. Moreover, what 
is needed in addition to highly specialized knowl- 
edge is an attitude of service to the offender in a 
spirit of genuine humanity, and the latter seems 
at this time more important because the first 
without the second is of little value. This spirit 
is not the prerogative of any one profession, wit- 
ness the fact that the greatest steps forward in 
the rehabilitation of offenders were due to the in- 
fluence of philosophers like Montesquieu, and po- 
litical scientists or criminologists like Beccaria. 
First, in the most rudimentary fashion, the fac- 
tors in the personality make-up of the offender 
may be outlined which seem to account for his 
criminal behavior. Then some remarks may indi- 
cate the steps that seem necessary for the of- 
fender’s rehabilitation in view of the specific de- 
ficiencies of his personality structure. Since one 
cannot do justice to what modern psychology has 
contributed to the problem of criminality with- 
out considering the role of the communities in 
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our approach to the criminal, this aspect of crim- 
inality will finally be mentioned. 


1. THE PERSONALITY OF THE OFFENDER 


One should not generalize about the offender. 
Each offender is different from all others. Some of 
them go about the business of crime in ways that 
are as businesslike as those of any merchant. To 
them, being caught is a risk which they calculate 
in the same way that other businessmen take risk 
into account in their market speculations. And 
while such hard-boiled attitudes are not infre- 
quent, the fact remains that these individuals 
chose crime instead of business ventures as the 
field of their vocation. Thus they, too, in their 
majority suffer from deficiencies in the structure 
of their personalities, but a deficiency very dif- 
ferent from that which characterizes the major- 
ity of offenders who act simply by following their 
irrational impulses rather than planning the crime 
carefully in detail. But this presentation concen- 
trates on a discussion of the latters’ personality 
structure and what needs to be done to rehabili- 
tate them. 

Why does a person select crime as a career 
rather than business? Daring is present in both 
of them, and also the titillation of playing with 
chance which in its more extreme form attracts 
the typical gambler. In these cases, as well as in 
that of many other types of offenders, crime often 
is chosen in preference to legitimate activities 
because the offender wishes to get even with so- 
ciety which he feels has been cheating him. In 
going about this desire to punish society he often 
shows great ingenuity, persistence, and other qual- 
ities which in other circumstances would arouse 
our admiration. The psychological problem which 
the rehabilitation of such persons poses is rela- 
tively simple, although it may be difficult enough 
to set into action. Since they are offenders because 
they feel they must get even with society which 
has mistreated them, they must be convinced that 
society is not against them once and for all. They 
must be shown that their conviction that every- 
thing and everyone is against them (a conviction 
originating in rejection by a parent or older sib- 
ling, in failures in school or on the job) is unjusti- 
fied. 


The Role of Guilt in Delinquency and Crime 
The continued delinquency of many adolescents 


1F. Alexander and H. Staub, The Criminal, the Judge, and the Public. 
London: Allan and Unwin, 1931. 
F. Alexander and W. Healy, Roots of Crime. 


New York: Knopf, 1935. 


has exactly this origin. In terms of their past ex- 
periences, they expect to be punished for their 
misdeeds. Their rehabilitation began when for the 
first time they were found out without being pun- 
ished. If they had been punished again, it only 
would have re-enforced their convictions that the 
world is against them and the fight with society 
would have gone on. By treating them particularly 
nicely instead of punishing them, we could slowly 
and finally destroy their conviction that society 
was against them—a conviction which often had 
led them to commit their offenses. Of course, 
during the process of rehabilitation, we often were 
accused of coddling them for their misdeed, of 
rewarding them where we should have punished 
them. But eventually the results of our efforts 
too tangibly demonstrated that our method was 
the only way to rehabilitate them. Previously, 
these boys had been locked in a life and death 
struggle with society and no holds barred; a fight 
which they felt society had forced upon them 
through the persons of their teachers or parents. 
There are very few dogs which persistently bite 
the hand that continually feeds them, but there 
are many hungry dogs which bite even harder as 
soon as they get a chance, especially if they have 
been beaten again. When we treated these boys 
well consistently, they first gave up the notion 
that this is a bad society which must be fought, 
then they became anxious that misbehaving may 
lead to losing the benefits they enjoyed and event- 
ually they felt guilty about even a mental desire 
to transgress the rules of a society which they 
now knew was good to them. 

The problem of guilt is an essential one in crime 
and rehabilitation. But before elaborating on it, 
a particular group of offenders should be men- 
tioned who were investigated by Alexander, Healy 
and Staub, and others:' the offender who acts out 
of guilt. He is the person who for one reason or 
another, and not because he had committed what 
legally might be considered a crime, feels so guilty 
that he seeks punishment. The innocent person 
who accuses himself is well known. Others commit 
crimes, and then arrange it so that they will be 
caught in order to receive the punishment they 
feel they deserve. Obviously, if they are not pun- 
ished they will try to force our hand by committing 
even worse crimes, and only after they have con- 
vinced themselves that this does not work, will they 
give up crime altogether. But this does not mean 
that just by not punishing them they have been re- 
habilitated. They still suffer from an overwhelm- 
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ing sense of guilt which does not permit them 
to live a normal, successful life. They are the 
offenders most definitely in need of psychiatric 
treatment for relieving their guilt feelings. And 
they are also the ones most susceptible to treat- 
ment, so there is good reason why they are the 
group of offenders most widely studied by psy- 
chiatrists. 

The desire to fight back at society is present 
in most offenders, and in many of those appre- 
hended it was precisely the feeling that they de- 
serve punishment which led to the mistakes lead- 
ing to their apprehension. Nevertheless, these 
factors are only minor in the make-up of the 
majority of criminal personalities. 


Emotional Immaturity a Factor in Crime 


Psychoanalysis and educational and psycholog- 
ical research provide us with some understanding 
of what those deficiencies are. Offenders are per- 
sons Who have remained emotionally immature, 
regardless of how much their intelligence and their 
bodies have matured. Hence, as an aside, it might 
be said that the legal question of whether a man 
can differentiate between right and wrong seems 
immaterial on the basis of modern psychological 
findings. The question should rather be asked 
whether he was able or unable to control his emo- 
tions in line with his knowledge of what was right 
or wrong; the naive contention that to know is to 
be able to do, is no longer tenable. Most offenders 
are as unable to control their emotions or to re- 
strain themselves as are infants. But unlike most 
infants they have never had those experiences 
which permitted them slowly to learn to control 
their instinctual, asocial desires. If this is so, the 
problem of the rehabilitation of the offender re- 
solves itself into the problem of how to expose 
him to experiences which, like the ones of the 
normal infant, will permit him to develop the con- 
trols that are necessary for behaving in line with 
the moral code of society. 

Infants, according to the psychoanalytic theory, 
behave according to the pleasure principle: they 
want what they want, and right now; they cannot 
suffer delay. The baby whines if the bottle does not 
appear as soon as he gets hungry; the small child 
throws a temper tantrum when he cannot find the 
toy he wants. Slowly, however, most children 
learn to accept delay in the hope that by waiting 
they will fare better, just as the child learns that 
it is more effective to look for the toy when he 
wants it than to roll on the floor and scream. To 


be able to wait, to be able to postpone the gratifi- 
cation of desires, to be able to wait and work hard 
for what one wants characterizes the mature 
adult who has given up the pleasure principle for 
the reality principle. But this waiting can be 
learned only if one has repeatedly undergone the 
experience that this method really gets one some- 
where. The boy who wants daddy to play with him 
instead of reading the paper will believe daddy’s 
promise that he will play with him later on only 
if daddy has lived up to his promise in the past. 
If daddy makes such promises and then breaks 
them, the boy will be unable to wait and will con- 
tinue to pester. Daddy may beat him into sub- 
mission, but the child will not have learned that 
it pays to wait and to behave. 

In a way, many criminals never have learned 
to postpone getting what they want, mainly be- 
cause even if they waited, they did not get it. In 
this sense they are immature, uncontrolled. As 
children, and later as adults, the direct gratifica- 
tion of their instinctive desires was invariably 
more important than the satisfaction they could 
gain from approval by adult society, which they 
often experience as an enemy. While the impulses 
in all of us strive for immediate gratification, the 
normal individual has learned to accept the post- 
ponement of some of them and to give up certain 
others entirely. Such giving up, or postponement, 
seems impossible to the offender. Like the infant, 
his regard for right and wrong is wholly sub- 
ordinated to the desire for immediate satisfaction ; 
hence his unreliability, the ease with which he 
lies or steals, and the other defects in his moral 
code. 

To retain the analogy of the child, if his depend- 
ency needs were met poorly or inadequately or he 
feared his security was threatened in some way, 
perhaps by the arrival of a sibling, he was afraid 
to give up his insistence on immediate gratification 
because he had reason to fear that even the little 
he then enjoyed might be withdrawn entirely. 
This, incidentally, explains the role of economic de- 
privation in the development of criminality. Eco- 
nomic hardships or family disintegration prevent 
the child from feeling secure about future grati- 
fication and lead to a weakening of self-control or 
the control that might be exercised by ‘“‘con- 
science.” The disapproval of society also will be- 
come less of an incentive if the individual’s pos- 
ition within society is already submarginal. 

If the child’s needs for dependent gratification 
were neglected by his parents, his personality de- 
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velopment will have grown even more deviate be- 
cause he never has identified with them, nor ac- 
cepted them as ego ideals. Moreover, if the parental 
ties were not close, the parents could not success- 
fully exercise control over the child, nor could the 
child accept such controls without fighting back. 
Finally, even if the parents or society succeed in 
establishing controls by force or otherwise, they 
will break down immediately the first time the of- 
fender feels he is safe from the eyes of the law. 
How then can we teach the offender to establish 
the controls he will need to prevent himself from 
committing another crime? By demonstrating to 
him that he really can control his desires and that, 
if he does so, better rewards will be forthcoming. 

We know that a person’s ability to control his 
desires depends to a large degree on how strong 
they are. The desire to steal food is very small in- 
deed if we have just had a good meal. Therefore, 
in order to help an offender who has little ability 
to control himself or his own inner tendencies we 
must see to it that as little pressure as possible is 
created, since we know he cannot control large 
amounts of it. 


Self-Respect a Basis for Controlling Behavior 


Here it must be stressed that what helps us in 
developing control over our asocial tendencies is 
not only the reward which society offers in return, 
but even much more our self-respect, our pride, our 
feeling of dignity. But our self-respect develops 
initially as a reflection of the respect which others 
pay us. If they do not respect us, we do not re- 
spect ourselves. In many delinquent children we 
find attitudes about themselves which are truly 
revealing in this regard. As soon as they feel 
secure enough to let down their defenses they 
make statements showing how utterly worthless 
they feel. Since they were never respected by oth- 
ers, they cannot respect themselves. And if the 
offender is not respected by the representatives 
of society, he will seek respect among those who 
are willing to pay it to him—his fellow offenders. 
That is the reason why to many an offender the 
opinion of his fellows in crime is more important 
than that of the law-enforcement agent. We can- 
not help forming our values on the basis of the 
values of those persons whom we like and with 
whom we have social intercourse. If we force the 
offender into a situation where, if at all, he is 
respected only by other offenders and, if we de- 
prive him of social intercourse on an equal basis 
with any other group of society than that which 
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is in the same predicament he is, then he cannot 
develop the type of self-respect which will force 
him to act in line with the mores of society. 

But the desire to gain the respect of others is 
only a starting point. To develop and maintain 
itself it also must become part of the feeling that 
one is a distinct individual, unique in one’s actions, 
and the master of one’s own destiny. We can re- 
spect ourselves only so far as we recognize our- 
selves and are recognized by others as distinct 
from all other human beings. Witness the resent- 
ment of those enlisted men who in the Army felt 
treated as “a number” and their efforts to gain 
recognition as individuals, sometimes by exagger- 
ating the importance of the unit to which they 
belonged. In order to retain this sense of identity 
or self-respect, we are willing to forego certain 
pleasures, to restrain and to “behave” ourselves 
to a degree we might not be able to if we were 
degraded to just one of a crowd. What may happen 
to individuals when they become just one of a 
mass was demonstrated by some of the antics that 
used to characterize meetings such as those of the 
American Legion. Responsible citizens suddenly 
became irresponsible as soon as they gave up their 
individual distinction and became just “one of 
the boys.” Some of these normally respectable 
citizens who had only temporarily reneged their 
individual distinction conducted themselves in 
ways that in other persons, and under other cir- 
cumstances, might well have been looked on as 
constituting misdemeanors, if not criminal be- 
havior. If this can happen when individuality is 
only temporarily and voluntarily given up one 
well may imagine the effect on the individual who 
is deprived of it by force and for a long time. 

If the average citizen must retain his distinct 
individuality in order that his self-respect may 
prevent him from acting irresponsibly, that is 
even more true for the offender, whose self-respect 
is low to start out with and was even more dam- 
aged by his experiences both before and during 
his trial. Thus, if one wishes to rehabilitate the 
offender one must restore his self-respect, and that 
can be done only if he is accorded the respect that 
originates in conceiving of him as a separate in- 
dividual, distinct from all others. Punishment only 
forces an offender to try to be smarter, to make 
sure that the next time he will not be caught. The 
conviction that it is easy to get away with murder 
can develop easily, particularly in urban centers 
where newspaper headlines publicize hundreds of 
capital crimes that go unsolved. 
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Often the low estimation of the offender actually 
forces him to prove that he is cleverer, more 
cunning, more skillful than those law-enforcing 
agents who feel so superior to him. Since the 
offender does not receive the respect which is 
owed every human being, he has to gain it by 
demonstrating his superiority to those who think 
so lowly of him. If he were respected a priori, he 
would not be forced to try to show what a guy 
he is. 

These remarks should not give the impression 
that we should respect the criminal action; on the 
contrary, severe disapproval of the criminal act 
should be combined with tangible demonstration 
to the offender that he is respected as a person 
in every other sense. If we can show him in ways 
which are convincing to him that, to gain our 
complete respect, he has only to forego illegal 
action, we then may hope to rehabilitate him. If 
it is so little he has to do to change our attitude, 
he may make an effort, but if we treat him like a 
leper, his attitude will only be “what’s the use?” 

Examples from experience with delinquent 
children may illustrate this. If parents have the 
attitude that their son is a “bad” boy, the child 
acts accordingly. If his parents—who know so 
much better than he—think so, he feels they are 
probably right, and he gives up fighting against 
his asocial attitudes since they tell him by their 
attitudes that he is licked in the fight anyway. 
In the same way a child whose parents are check- 
ing constantly on his honesty or on whether he 
does what he was told to do, often develops the 
conviction that his parents, who know best about 
everything else, also know he cannot do as he was 
told, or why else would they distrust him. And 
since he knows he cannot be trusted, he does things 
he shouldn’t. On the other hand, the child whose 
parents are convinced he’s a good boy, and who 
trust him, will nevertheless occasionally do differ- 
ently from the way he is told. But when he does 
misbehave he will feel so guilty that he soon will 
give up a behavior that causes him so much pain; 
namely, guilt. 

The child who is punished severely for his mis- 
deed will develop still differently. He either will 
feel this is a bad world, where the breaks are 
against him, so why should he try to get along 
in it, or he will feel that he has paid the price of 
his misdeed, the world has got even with him, 
so why should he feel guilty. Moreover, he will be 
angry at his parent, who does not understand his 
inability to control himself, an anger which will 


tempt him to act again against his will. Of course, 
he will have learned that he must not be caught. 
But each time he is not caught will be another 
incentive to try to misbehave again. And many 
times we disregard how often the misdeeds of 
children, and of criminals, by necessity must re- 
main undetected. 


Guilt Feeling More Painful to Most 
Offenders Than Punishment 


Our thinking on the matter of punishment is 
confused, because many children who were pun- 
ished stop misbehaving—or so we think—often 
only because the punishment makes them more 
careful and we do not detect it. This leads us to 
think that the punishment worked, but we actu- 
ally should say that the child now behaves despite 
the punishment. What made him behave was not 
the resented punishment, but that he felt guilty 
despite it. Because good parents, whose children 
would have felt guilty in any case if they misbe- 
have, punish them the parents are misled into 
thinking their children later behave because they 
were punished. Yet observation of children of less 
adequate parents who also misbehave, although 
they are whipped for it, should teach us differ- 
ently. As a matter of fact, many children who feel 
guilty ask or wait for punishment because they 
prefer it to a continued feeling of guilt, thus 
showing how much stronger guilt feeling is than 
punishment controlling asocial tendencies. Hence, 
feeling guilty about misbehaving is the only rela- 
tively lasting safeguard against asocial action. 
But feeling guilty about one’s misdeeds presup- 
poses a relatively high degree of self-respect which 
is acquired through the experience of being re- 
spected by others whom, in turn, one respects and 
through the conviction that one is a unique human 


being, and is different in certain respects from all 
others. 


Sense of Guilt a Crime Deterrent 


Therefore, if we are in earnest about correction 
and rehabilitation we must start out by viewing 
each offender as a unique human being whom we 
must respect as an individual, not only because he 
deserves it—that is here beside the point—but be- 
cause it is the only way we can slowly guide him 
to develop self-respect. This in turn may become 
the motive for his feeling guilty for his misdeeds, 
a guilt which eventually will deter him from 
further criminal behavior. Moreover, once he 
feels sure of our respect, he will not have to estab- 
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lish it by daring or by a show of superior cunning. 

Self-respect is developed not only on the basis 
of the experience of being respected. It depends 
to a large degree on the individual’s conviction of 
his own value, of being in control of himself, of 
being his own master, a conviction that he gains 
only through the experience of actual achieve- 
ment in social context. Thus self-respect, on the 
development of which rehabilitation depends, only 
can result from the offender’s experience of hav- 
ing learned to control his instinctual—perhaps 
asocial—drives and of managing successfully the 
tasks which society presents to him. 


Il. REHABILITATION OF THE OFFENDER 


Our institutions for the rehabilitation of of- 
fenders are prisons, probation, and parole. It is 
not possible to think reasonably about these in- 
stitutions if the thinking proceeds as if they would 
exist as such—as if they would have reality—in- 
dependent from human beings. There is only the 
probation, parole, or imprisonment of distinct in- 
dividuals, each different from all others. Hence, 
it is only when we stop thinking about the crim- 
inal ina general way that we can act at all reason- 
ably when confronted with the problem of the pro- 
bation of a particular John Jones. 


Need to Think, Plan, and Act in Terms 
of the Individual Offender 


Unfortunately, limitation of space does not 
permit me to be specific here and general terms 
will be used instead of speaking of specific in- 
dividuals. Talking in these generalities is danger- 
ous because it is misleading. It is particularly mis- 
leading in a problem area such as rehabilitation 
of offenders, in which various professional groups 
have to work together. These groups are neither 
unified in regard to their training, nor their pro- 
fessional interest, nor their use of professional 
terms, their “lingo.” While these different pro- 
fessions are in perfect agreement about the ulti- 
mate goal of their efforts—namely, the protection 
of society and the permanent rehabilitation of 
the criminal—there are probably as many dif- 
ferent convictions about how one should go about 
things in order to achieve this goal as there are 
professions working in the field. This is a typical 
difficulty whenever various professional groups 
have to work together for a common goal. Even 
if they are as closely related in organization, pur- 
pose, and background as the three branches of the 
armed forces, their interprofessional difficulties 


could be resolved only by merging them. Strange 
as it may seem, more violent disagreement can be 
found among groups who supposedly subscribe to 
the same goal, but wish to reach it in ways par- 
ticular to their profession, than might be found 
among groups who are striving for different goals. 
More arguments have taken place among various 
sects of one religion, disagreement on how the 
soul of man must be saved, when compared with 
the fights which took place between entirely dif- 
ferent religions. And as if this divergence of ap- 
proach due to difference in profession were not a 
difficult enough handicap in planning for rehabil- 
itation, there is an additional semantic difficulty 
which is quite annoying. Individuals belonging 
to different professions talk different languages. 
Not when they play golf together, where mutual 
understanding is easy and not very essential, 
but when talking about their work where un- 
derstanding is most needed professional people 
all to often lose the ability to talk a common lan- 
guage. Undoubtedly one of the evils of specializa- 
tion is that we no longer really understand one 
another when and where it is most needed. 

But again this only is true when we talk in 
generalities. As soon as we get to talking about 
John Jones we understand one another. If an 
example from classroom experience may be used, 
it may be said that it usually takes up to 6 weeks 
before all members of a class talk about human 
beings in such plain English that everybody can 
understand what they mean. In this class are 
students of education, of psychology, of sociology; 
one talks in terms of libido and superego and id, 
another in terms of social class or level of aspira- 
tion, another about will and soul, and soon they are 
at cross purposes. But once the students overcome 
their vested interest in the jargon that differenti- 
ates theirs from all other professions, and hence 
are able to do away with the special idiom of their 
field, they usually succeed in understanding that 
from the very beginning they had the same basic 
interests and concerns. Then they see that it would 
be easy for them to work together for the welfare 
of human beings, but they learn this only when 
they begin thinking of individuals. As soon as 
they talk generalities again, the differences of 
ideologies and terminologies usually return and 
prevent them from really working together in 
understanding a problem. Thus for the sake of 
mutual co-operation, too, all concerned with re- 
habilitation should think and act in terms of 
individuals rather than of institutions, or gen- 
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eralities. The desire to rehabilitate and develop 
self-respect in the offender thus parallels the need 
of members of various professions to co-operate 
with one another as social agents and should 
force them to think, plan, and act only in terms 
of the particular individual. 


Goals for Rehabilitation of the Offender 


Society has every right to protect itself from 
the individual who sets self-interest ahead of that 
of the community. But society must do so with- 
out punitive intent. While it is our right—perhaps 
even our obligation—to segregate the individual 
as long as he is a threat to society, we use this 
right justly only as long as segregation is used 
for actual rehabilitation, a goal that can be 
achieved only by working with the offender on a 
basis of mutual respect. 

Here a medical example might be in point. So- 
ciety has the right to protect itself from dangers 
to the health of its members by segregating the 
carriers of contagious diseases. But this right 
at the same time implies an obligation for society 
to make every possible effort to use segregation 
for curing the sick. In order to act reasonably in 
regard to the segregation of contagious persons 
one must first really know which diseases are 
contagious and why, so that one segregates only 
those who are actually contagious and not those 
who are believed to be so because of prejudices. 
In criminology we have not yet reached the point 
where we really know who the contagious per- 
sons are; i.e., those who are likely to induce others 
to criminal action, or to become second offenders 
if they are not sent to prison; hence, in segregat- 
ing them we often act irrationally. The fact that 
persons sent to prison became offenders again 
does not contradict this statement, because in 
their cases we do not know whether it was pre- 
cisely the prison experience or its aftermath which 
so sets them against society that they had to get 
back at it. 

In view of these remarks, it seems clear what 
would be involved in a minimal program the goal 
of which would be the permanent rehabilitation 
of the offender. First, he must be given the con- 
viction that his opinion that the world is against 
him is erroneous. This can be achieved only by 
providing as many gratifying experiences as pos- 
sible. Second, the pressure of his asocial drives 
must be so reduced that he can control them. This 
can be done by diminishing the frequency and in- 
tensity of frustrating experiences. Since we know 


that the offender’s ability at control is lower than 
that of the normal person, the frustrations to 
which he can be exposed must be considerably 
lower than those encountered by normal individ- 
uals. This is also necessary because we know that 
the experience of frustration creates aggressive 
tendencies, of which we wish to free the criminal 
in the first place. Third, we must build up in the 
offender a self-respect which is in line with our 
own mores rather than those of the criminal 
world. This can be done only by preventing the 
offender from having much social intercourse with 
other offenders and replacing it by friendly re- 
lations to noncriminal persons. Fourth, his self- 
respect must be built up further by making every 
possible effort to convince him that he is respected 
as a distinct person who can make his own valid, 
unique, and significant contribution to society. 
Fifth, he must give him the conviction that this 
newly acquired self-respect is not just a feeling 
without basis in reality. This can be achieved by 
providing him with tangible experiences that will 
show him he can succeed in society in ways that 
society respects and in ways that the offender does 
too, in terms of his own values. 

Much more is needed, and I could go into much 
greater detail, but these are the main principles 
which must be set in action if we are serious in 
our wish to rehabilitate the offender. I arrived 
at this list on the basis of what I found to be es- 
sential in the rehabilitation of youthful offenders. 
I could have arrived at them in a nonscientific 
way by looking at present prison practices and 
suggesting the exact opposite of what is now done 
with the offender. This seems so obvious that it 
needs little elaboration. 

Offender must be convinced society is not 
against him.—At the start it was said that while 
the program is idealistic, it could be set into ac- 
tion step by step. A few examples may illustrate. 
The first point is that the offender must become 
convinced that society is not against him, does 
not wish to mistreat him, and he must be pro- 
vided with ample gratification of his desires. 

If the law-enforcing agents think in terms of 
their own frame of reference, to achieve this will 
seem very difficult. But experience with delinquent 
youngsters has shown that it is actually quite 
simple if the right effort is made. These young- 
sters, like most adult offenders, are not accustomed 
to a pleasant room, a good bed, good tasty food, 
adequate bathroom facilities, varied recreation 
and intellectual stimulation, and all those other 
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amenities of life which the more fortunate mem- 
bers of society take for granted. To provide the 
criminal with all of them is a minimal program 
which could certainly be set into action without 
too much delay and it would convince him that 
society is not against him and that he has a real 
stake in coming to terms with it. 

Frustrating experiences must be avoided.—The 
second point is that frustration must be avoided, 
because it increases tension and hostility, and 
hence exposes the criminal to further experiences 
which only show him he really cannot master his 
asocial tendencies. Segregation may be necessary 
for some time for some types of offenders both to 
protect society and to be able to expose the of- 
fender for a continuous period of time to those 
experiences which are conducive to necessary per- 
sonality changes. But segregation imposes many 
restrictions on the offender, such as those on his 
movements, and they must be counteracted by 
ample opportunity to discharge tension through 
motility. Since most offenders have been accus- 
tomed to roam, ample space must be provided for 
various organized and free sport activities. But 
since to impose them would detract from the ef- 
forts to build up the offender’s self-respect, and 
since he must be given the opportunity to convince 
himself that he can regulate his own life success- 
fully, these activities should be the result of the 
offender’s own self-determination. 

Sex frustration is one of the more difficult prob- 
lems to solve during the period of segregation, 
but even there at least the married offenders 
should be relieved of the temptation to satisfy 
their sexual desires through behavior which only 
will get them further into trouble with society. 
If one would give more than lip service to the 
motion that a sound family structure is needed for 
rehabilitation because it gives a center and pur- 
pose to the individual’s life, one would have to 
arrange for regular visits with the family, par- 
ticularly the offender’s wife, and in relative pri- 
vacy. Visiting cottages should be provided for 
such purposes. 

Certain offenders can best be rehabilitated in 
the community.—That offenders are the worst 
company for offenders is well known, hence the 
third point, which suggests that offenders should 
not be thrown into one another’s company. Many 
a first offender became a repeater because of the 
associations he formed in prison. Still, at the 
moment, the problem of segregating offenders 
without forcing them inte one another’s company 


is a baffling one. But even here some progress 
soon could be made. Here the help of psychiatrists 
and social workers could be considerable. This 
is also a fruitful field for further research; 
namely, to determine what types of offenders could 
be put together without too much damage to 
them, or society, and which are the offenders who 
should be separated from one another. It may 
be even more important to learn who the offenders 
are who should be best kept within society and 
be rehabilitated through well-planned, continuous 
associations with noncriminal members of the 
communities. 

Offender must develop self-respect and convic- 
tion that he can succeed.—The suggestions set 
forth in the fourth and fifth points are concerned 
with developing the criminal’s self-respect, which 
is the conditio sine qua non for feeling guilty about 
about one’s misbehavior, the only reliable re- 
straint against misbehaving in the first place. 
Nothing destroys self-respect more successfully 
than to be treated as a number, or to be forced 
into blind obedience—and that is exactly what 
happens in most prisons. The “good” prisoner 
is the one who shows no spark of independence; 
he is the one who has lost all self-respect and 
hence can act like a puppet. In prison he is the 
puppet of the guard or the prison rules, outside 
of his asocial desires or criminal associates. Wit- 
ness the “good” prisoner who gets into trouble 
soon after his release. Therefore, the attitude 
of all law-enforcing agencies, from the judge to 
the attendant in the place of segregation, should 
be such as to convince the offender that his unique 
personality is respected, that he is not treated asa 
number, not pushed around or into blind obedi- 
ence. But respect of others can only be the start- 
ing point for developing self-respect, which is 
due largely to the continuous experience of 
growth. Every step in achievement, everything 
new we learn, every new task we can master adds 
to our self-respect. Hence it is of prime importance 
that the offender’s activities be so directed that he 
learns new skills and acquires new abilities which 
permit him to convince himself of his growth 
potential. These achievements must not be the re- 
sult of force; as such they only would be resented. 
They must be the consequence of exposure to stim- 
ulations and challenges to which the person re- 
sponds out of his own violation. Nonsensical, rep- 
etitious tasks must be avoided because they lead 
only to the dread of regular work, whereas we 
wish to implant an attitude according to which 
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regular work is more enjoyable than drifting 
in the underworlds of society. Thus no offender 
should leave the place of segregation without hav- 
ing acquired a higher skill which will assure 
him a better place in society than he had before 
segregation. 

Offender must be convinced he has a place and 
a stake in society.—This leads to the fifth point. 
The offender must return to society in such a way 
that his hope that society is better than he thought 
is borne out by fact. His return must convince 
him that he has a place and a stake in existing 
society. This time, incidentally, is the most diffi- 
cult one for him, and the one where highly trained 
workers are most needed. Here, even at present, 
is the strategic place for the psychiatrist and so- 
cial worker. While the person is still in segrega- 
tion, particularly the type of segregation now 
common, any employee of the powers that be is 
viewed as a potential enemy. On the other hand, 
when the former offender is faced with all the 
problems of readjustment to society he needs un- 
derstanding help and support most of all. 

Even a program such as outlined here will not 
prevent some first offenders from getting into 
trouble again. But the likelihood of that happen- 
ing would be greatly reduced. After all, we do 
not deny treatment to persons suffering from tu- 
berculosis on the grounds that we know that some 
of them will get sick again. We know that each 
patient is better off with the cure provided for 
him than he would have been without it; hence, 
society provides it whether the cure will be per- 
manent or not. 


Society Willing to Pay More and Suffer More 


The program suggested would be costly, al- 
though a good case could be made for the fact 
that even if only half of the offenders are reha- 
bilitated, it would still be worthwhile; and there 
is every reason to assume that it would at least 
achieve that. As used here, rehabilitation does not 
mean merely preventing the offender from getting 
into conflict with the law again; it means chang- 
ing him into a useful member of society. No defi- 
nite figures can be offered about how much the 
rehabilitation of adult offenders would cost by 
comparison with what crime and its punishment 
costs now, but some figures can be mentioned 
which apply to juvenile delinquents. It takes an 
average of 3 years to rehabilitate a juvenile de- 
linquent, and these are not delinquents who got 
into trouble once or twice for some petty misde- 


meanor, but delinquents who have committed sev- 
eral burglaries or made homicidal attempts. It 
costs approximately $4,000 a year to rehabilitate 
them. Compared with that figure it was estimated 
that it costs about $2,500 a year to keep a young- 
ster in an old-fashioned corrective institution, 
where many of them remain for much longer than 
3 years, with many of them coming out not reform- 
ed, but more set against society, more eager to get 
even with it, more anxious than they ever were 
before to get what they can and to get it right 
away. And this because of the frustrations they 
experienced at the institution, because of the as- 
sociations they formed, and the ideas about life 
they acquired there. They leave such institutions 
with the conviction that society is against them, 
and that if they do not snatch the good things 
immediately and with disregard of the cost of 
them, they will never get them at all. Thus, even 
from the viewpoint of sheer money expenditures 
it probably would not be much more expensive 
really to rehabilitate the criminal than to punish 
him, although it must be admitted that the ex- 
penditure for a man for one year would be greater. 
It would be fewer years, however, and in many 
cases a permanent rehabilitation which would be 
bought for this money, where now it is spent to 
little good purpose as far as society and the well- 
being of the offender is concerned. 

It might seem that the life of an offender, as 
outlined in this program, would be more pleasant 
than it is for many members of society today, and 
that offenders would see little reason to change. 
Such reasoning disregards the power of quiet 
persuasion such a system can exercise, and it 
overlooks what is our greatest pride: man’s nat- 
ural tendency toward socialization which, if given 
a chance, takes care of the rest. The purpose of 
this program of rehabilitation is to give this tend- 
ency a chance to develop, even in an offender. 
Many sick persons live more comfortably in the 
hospital than they ever have in their homes. And 
while it is true that some few persons therefore 
escape into sickness, the vast majority are happy 
to leave the comfort of the hospital. Even if they 
have to get back to the dreariness of their homes; 
they are all anxious to leave the hospital in a 
hurry. All this is well known to you, and yet all 
too often forgotten, so deeply is the attitude in- 
grained that the offender should rather be pun- 
ished than reformed. Apparently society is ready 
to pay more and to suffer more as long as the 
offender is punished, even at the expense of not 
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reforming him. And as long as this attitude pre- 
vails, any efforts at true rehabilitation must fail. 
Hence, a discussion of what modern psychology 
has to contribute to the problem of reform would 
be incomplete without at least mentioning those 
attitudes of society which seem to impede an effec- 
tive program of rehabilitation. 


il. ROLE OF PUNISHMENT 


From what was said it should be obvious that 
reform of the offender is by far preferable to his 
punishment. It was pointed out that this rehabili- 
tation of an offender might well require 3 years 
or more, some or all of it in relative segregation, 
while many offenders are now sent to jail for 
much shorter time periods. Thus this program 
by no means necessarily imposes less on the crim- 
inal, but it is more rational and purposeful than 
the present system and it sets the well-being of 
society ahead of society’s irrational desire to dis- 
charge the hostility that is generated by the be- 
havior of its nonconforming members. 


Punishment Does Not Serve any Rational Purpose 


One of the principal claims which is made for 
punishment is that it acts as a deterrent. It is 
well known that this is not so, or there never 
would be a second offender. Moreover, punish- 
ment has very little or no corrective value. There- 
fore, punishment cannot be serving any rational 
purpose but must have its origin in irrational 
attitudes among those members of society who 
clamor for punishment of the criminal rather than 
for his rehabilitation. If we were rational about 
segregation, for example, we certainly would make 
it permanent in the case of those offenders whom 
we know to be most likely to commit crimes again, 
while that would seem unnecessary in the case 
of those we know to be least likely to do so. Homi- 
cidal offenders, for example, are among the best 
parole risks and petty thieves among the poorest. 
Therefore, if our claim that the purpose of pun- 
ishment is to protect society were to be taken 
seriously, we would hardly incarcerate the mur- 
derer and would permanently lock up the pick- 
pocket. Yet we do exactly the opposite. Hence, 
locking up a man cannot be due to our desire to 
protect society from a repetition of his crime. 


Punishment Is Not a Deterrent 


Another argument which is brought forth in 
justification of punishment is that it deters others 
from committing crimes. But it is not the fear 


of being locked up which forces most men to re- 
frain from committing crimes. If that were the 
case, this would indeed be a dangerous world to 
live in. It is our sense of morality, the demands 
of self-respect which restrain most of us—not 
fear of punishment. Moreover, experience with 
the Volstead Act has shown that fear of punish- 
ment is no deterrent to breaking the law if one’s 
own moral standards are not in accord with the 
law. It is also well known that the abolition of 
capital punishment in some states has not led to 
an increase in crime, which should have happened 
if punishment was the deterrent. Similarly, sev- 
eral hundred years ago when even small burglaries 
were punished by death, the incidence of crime 
was by no means smaller than it is now. 


Society More Interested in Punishment than Reform 


Why then do we punish the offender, although 
on rational grounds his punishment does not 
seem to serve any good purpose? It seems that 
our desire to punish the offender has very little 
to do with him, but much with our own anxiety 
when confronted with a problem we seem unable 
to solve. 

There were times when it was felt that the well- 
being of society required that all heretics be pun- 
ished, and it was expected that if they were pun- 
ished by death it would serve as a sufficient de- 
terrent. It did not, neither did the development 
of heresies destroy society. There were also times 
when we were so afraid of insanity that the insane 
were punished by tortures which supposedly pro- 
moted their cure. This attitude was maintained 
until more enlightened physicians convinced them- 
selves, and later at least some lay members of the 
communities, that insane persons were just like 
the rest, that treating them kindly, with respect 
for their dignity as human beings, was much more 
conductive to their rehabilitation than were de- 
gradation and punitive attitudes. Only after phy- 
sicians became convinced that insane persons had 
to be treated humanely did they slowly develop 
a better understanding of them and hence of in- 
sanity, and finally became able to rehabilitate 
a sizable percentage of them. This was partly so 
because their treating the insane with kindness 
and respect taught them that humane treatment 
was actually the most important step in therapy. 
But we are still not too far ahead of our ancestors 
in our attitude toward insanity—witness the 
various snake pits. 

If this example is applied to the problem of 
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criminality it may be said that it is quite likely punishing the child they try to deny their share 
we shall find ways and means to rehabilitate of- of guilt in the accident which happened because 
fenders only after we begin to consider them as_ they were not provident enough. They also seem 
beings no less human than we are and to treat to act this way in an effort to convince not only 
them accordingly. And just as with the insane, themselves but also the child and the neighbors 
we very likely may find that a radical change too that they are not to blame. It is as if their 
 jnour attitudes may constitute the most important specious reasoning ran along the following lines: 
means of rehabilitating the criminal. “If I were to blame I would not dare to punish the 
But we shall not be able to do so until we first child; since I punish him it is clear I am free of 
understand why we hold such punitive attitudes guilt.” 
toward offenders in the first place. We know that Psychoanalytical studies also have brought to 
insane persons were put away because they often light many other irrational reasons why the com- 
aroused the guilt of those around them, while oth- munity seems more interested in punishing the 
ers felt threatened by them for various reasons. offender than in reforming him, but limitations of 
Putting them away would simply have made these _ the scope of this paper do not permit going into 
feelings permanent. But by considering them further detail. Suffice it to say that among these 
vile, and by believing they existed below the level reasons is the age-old attitude which led to the 
of humanity, we gained the courage to treat them institution of the scapegoat: if we are all sinners, 
punitively and could convince ourselves that put- let some one of us suffer for it; since we need some 
ting them away was the correct thing to do. Maybe outlet for our aggression let this be legalized and 
by treating the offender as an outcast, by treating let the criminal be the sufferer. We no longer 
him punitively, society also tries to convince itself permit ourselves such open gratifications of our 
that it has no reason to feel guilty for its par- aggressive tendencies as was provided by the pub- 
ticipation in having made him a criminal. lic spectacles which used to be connected with exe- 
These ideas are not new. In 1764 Beccaria said cutions. No longer are offenders killed by wild 
that “punishment of a crime cannot be just (that animals in the arena, no longer are public exe- 
is, necessary) if the laws have not endeavored to cutions public entertainment as they were in Eliza- 
prevent that crime by the best means which time bethan England. Maybe some remnants of those 
and circumstances would allow.” Thus enlightened attitudes still flavor our desire to see the criminal 
men knew nearly 200 years ago that we have no punished; at least the interest in crime stories 
right to punish the offender unless we have first and the treatment of crime in newspapers would 
done everything to prevent the crime. Sometimes suggest this. 
I wonder whether we do not all feel the same way, Another reason for the desire for punishment 
and hence desire to put the offender away, out of seems to be that we are not quite convinced that 
our sight, and our mind, so that we shall not have to we always can succeed in restraining our asocial 
feel continuously guilty because we not only have tendencies and we therefore wish to be able to 
not done our duty by him, but have punished him point to the punishment of the offender as an 
in addition. Or one might even think that we pun- added incentive to behave ourselves. Witness the 
ish him just because we fell down in our duty of remarks we make to children which imply that 
preventing the crime. Some parents take all neces- they must behave, not only because it accords with 
sary precautions in protecting their child. If, never- their dignity as people, but because otherwise the 
theless, an accident happens, such parents do not _ police will get them. In doing so, we use the offense 
feel guilty, and hence they comfort the child with- and the offender to safeguard our own moral be- 
out blaming either the child or themselves. But havior—another reason to repay the offender for 
there are other parents who neglect their child, the service he renders to society by offering him a 
do not supervise him, and when an accident be- fair chance to be rehabilitated. If we did that, we 
falls their child, they criticize him or even beat can behave even without the threat of punishment, 
him, supposedly to punish him because he was not and if we can all reach that point, we shall really 
_ careful enough. Actually through unreasonably have a better world. 


Punishment, as it is presently applied, is only a deterrent to those who 
rarely attract it, and is not a deterrent to those who are continuously sub- 
jected to it—A. A. BRILL, M. D. 
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Respective Roles of Laymen and Professional 
Workers in Social Work 


JOSEPH P. ANDERSON 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Social Workers 


OCIAL WORK throughout its history has de- 
~ pended upon the understanding support of 
laymen. As the profession has developed laymen 
have continued to make an important contribu- 
tion in a team relationship with the professional 
social workers. During the past several years 
there has been a disturbing trend which can affect 
this relationship and which should be of concern 
to all of us. I have reviewed many papers and I 
have listened with careful attention to many 
speakers who have discussed the relationship be- 
tween laymen and professional workers. I have 
noted that our voices have risen, our comments 
have become more caustic, and there has been con- 
cern expressed that representatives of each group 
have not been fulfilling their roles satisfactorily. 
Some of our difficulty has stemmed from the con- 
ditions which were created by the war. During 
these hectic years, life for all of us has been con- 
centrated on the immediate job before us. Each 
day we must dispose of our correspondence, cover 
the case load, complete the agenda of a meeting, 
balance the budget. We have not had the time and 
we have not wanted to sit back and review those 
factors which have affected social work during 
the past quarter of a century and which necessar- 
ily must have a bearing on the opportunities and 
responsibilities for laymen and professional work- 
ers in social work. I would like, therefore, to state 
first what our objectives are—for what goals 
laymen and professional workers strive. 

Our goals, stated simply, are first to extend 
and improve the programs of social services in 
order that the social needs of all the people can 
be met. When we provide those services which 
help to strengthen individual and family life and 
enable each individual to function adequately in 
a democratic society, we help to build a stronger 
democratic society. When we build a stronger 
democratic society we are helping to achieve peace, 
security, and a higher standard of living for all 
the people throughout the world. These objectives 
are shared by laymen and professional workers 
in social work. If we are to make our maximum 


contribution toward achieving these objectives we 
must recognize and fulfill our respective roles. 


Developments in Social Work in Last 25 Years 


Among the developments which have had in- 
fluence on social work during the past quarter of 
a century are the following: (1) the progress 
which has been made toward the growth of the 
social work profession; (2) the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the public social services; (3) the de- 
velopment of central financing of voluntary social 
services; and (4) the increased interest on the 
part of citizen groups in planning and organizing 
community services. 

The growth of the social work profession 
has been accompanied by a_ recognition that 
the quality of social work practice depends 
on the knowledge, skill, and attitudes of the 
practitioner. We have learned that this knowl- 
edge must include material from the related fields 
of sociology, economics, psychology, political sci- 
ence, and anthropology. There also must be knowl- 
edge about legislation on which many of our pro- 
grams are based. There must be knowledge of 
social institutions and their place in the com- 
munity, and knowledge about agencies, their fi- 
nancing, administration, and operation. There 
must be knowledge also of the dynamics of human 
behavior, of factors which affect the relationship 
of the individual and his family group or other 
groups in the community. We also have recognized 
that there are skills which are essential to the 
good practice of social work—the skill of estab- 
lishing and using the intimate, interpersonal re- 
lationship through which an individual or family 
can be helped. There is the skill required in the 
allocation of money. There is the skill of knowing 
how to use legal authority constructively. Great 
skill is required to know when to invoke the legal 
authority which removes a child from his parents 
and home. The social worker must know how to 
use certain tools—tools like interviewing, group 
discussion, recording. Finally, the social worker 
must have an attitude which enables him to work 
with all kinds of persons in a variety of settings, 
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an attitude that is based on a fundamental respect 
for the dignity of every human being, and an 
attitude which reflects a deep conviction that 
people can be helped. 

The growth of the social work profession has 
been influenced by the rapid expansion of train- 
ing programs to prepare social workers for prac- 
tice. There are now more than 50 graduate schools 
of social work in this country and almost an equal 
number of educational institutions offering pro- 
grams of training on an undergraduate level. We 
are moving from a period when we were concerned 
with services offered by different agencies to a 
concern for serving individuals or groups as pro- 
fessional workers. 

Professional social workers have a very great 
interest in the development of the profession. Our 
preoccupation with this exciting and interesting 
task has made some social workers question the 
role of the laymen. This attitude has not gone 
unnoticed on the part of some of the laymen with 
the disturbing results which were noted above. 


Influence of Expanded Public Social Services 


A second important factor which has influenced 
the respective roles of laymen and professional 
workers has been the expansion of the public 
social services. The extension of necessary social 
welfare programs under public auspices has been 
due largely to the increasing recognition of the 
value of these services in our society. Laymen 
and professional social workers alike have wel- 
comed this expansion of the public social services 
and have been gratified to see the benefits of pro- 
grams initiated under voluntary auspices made 
available to an increasing number of persons. The 
enlargement of our public programs has provided 
new opportunities for laymen as well as for pro- 
fessional workers. In most instances provision 
has been made for citizen participation on boards 
of public welfare agencies with responsibility for 
policy formulation and administration. There 
have been some instances where the activities of 
these citizen boards have not reflected enlightened 
social policy. This has led some social workers 
to question the role of laymen in the public socia! 
service programs. 


Influence of Expanded Voluntary Agencies 


Another factor which has a bearing on the top- 
ic for discussion has been the growing opinion 
that with the expansion of the public social serv- 
ices there is no place for the voluntary agency. 


I would like to say at this point that I do not share 
that opinion. 

The growth of the Community Chest move- 
ment in this country also has affected the re- 
spective roles of laymen and professional workers 
in social work. There are now 1,000 communities 
in the United States in which the money to finance 
the work of the majority of the agencies under 
voluntary auspices is raised by a community chest. 
This method has replaced the efforts of individual 
agency boards to raise the money needed for 
agency programs. There can be no question about 
the many gains which have resulted from central 
financing of voluntary social services. In many 
instances the laymen and professional workers 
have found it difficult to assume the different kinds 
of role called for under this new financing method. 
Many have found it hard to accept this method 
because it requires planning and carrying out a 
campaign to finance the needs of a group of agen- 
cies. It has not been possible for them to accept 
the discipline necessary in a collective effort. Ly- 
man Ford in a paper given at the 1944 National 
Conference of Social Work pointed out: 


Money raising involves budgeting. Budgeting in- 
volves decisions as to program which soon reveal them- 
selves as being without any sound basis unless some 
method is devised for looking at the individual agency 
budget in relation to the whole community picture. 


Closely related to the development of central 
financing of voluntary social services has been 
the increase in community planning and citizen 
participation in community service programs. The 
increase in number and effectiveness of councils 
of social agencies has been made possible through 
the central financing of private social services. 
The demands of the war years resulted in an un- 
precedented expression of citizen interest in our 
community social service programs. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, in an address given at the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1946, said: 


The part played by volunteers in the late war will 
some day be told, I trust, and the historian who at- 
tempts this task will find himself confronted with 
a truly democratic epic. During the war over twelve 
million volunteers sprang, not to arms, but to desks, 
hospitals, clinics, playgrounds, factories, trucks and 
automobiles. Without their aid our health and social 
services would have sunk to a dangerous level. They 
helped us win the war but they also demonstrated 
that democracies are not constituted of lazy and self- 
indulgent citizens, are not what the Fascists claimed 
they were, namely decadent and impotent. 


The acute shortage of qualified social workers 
made it necessary for agencies to use volunteers 
to a greater degree than ever before. In some 
instances persons without adequate preparation 
were given assignments which they could not 
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discharge satisfactorily. The professional social] 
work group viewed with alarm the threat to the 
quality of social work practice and to the per- 
sonnel standards which were being endangered. 

The increase in the number of organizations 
which are interested in the establishment of ade- 
quate community health and welfare services is 
another factor which should be listed. Organiza- 
tions like labor unions, business groups, veterans 
organizations, women’s clubs and parent-teacher 
associations during the past quarter of a century 
have expressed a great interest in the establish- 
ment of community service programs and have 
carried on activities designed to establish and 
strengthen these programs. This development is 
significant for social work because laymen now 
have other channels through which they can ex- 
press their interest and to which they can con- 
tribute time, energy, and counsel. 

The developments outlined above have contrib- 
uted to a state of frustration and anxiety on the 
part of both laymen and professional workers. 
This condition is influenced further by attitudes 
which are reflected in the actions of both groups. 
Some laymen and professional workers wish to 
return to the good old days. They refuse to accept 
the fact that we are living in a period when our 
social, political, and economic institutions are 
changing and that their roles will be different. 
Others prefer to ignore that change is taking 
place and suggest that we go on the theory that 
the problems we face will take care of themselves. 
Still others wish to throw aside all that we have 
learned from our previous experience and start 
afresh. There are some, however, who recognize 
that we cannot go back to the good old days, that 
we cannot ignore the changes which are taking 
place, and that we must build on what we have 
learned in the past and move with courage and 
vision into the future. I hope that this group will 
become larger. 


Roles of Laymen and Professional Workers 
in Agency Administration 


The respective roles of laymen and professional 
workers may be presented under the general 
headings of administration and operation of social 
welfare programs and the development of social 
action programs. It should be stated at the outset 
that the specific responsibilities and functions of 
laymen and professional workers necessarily de- 
pend on the kind of agency and program carried 
on, the auspices, the way it is financed, and its 
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stage of development. There are, however, certain 
general guides which can be applied to most situ- 
ations to enable both groups to understand and 
fulfill their respective roles. 

The professional worker.—Let us first review 
the responsibilities and functions of the profes- 
sional worker. The first responsibility of the pro- 
fessional worker is to provide the skilled technical 
service which by reason of his special prepara- 
tion he is equipped to offer the individual, the 
group, and the community requiring that service. 
He has the added responsibility to work continu- 
ously to improve the quality of that service. He 
must work with his professional associates to 
define objective criteria for the measurement of 
competence to practice and to see that these stand- 
ards are understood, accepted, and applied. The 
professional worker must be alert and sensitive 
to new problems and new needs which come to his 
attention, and he must assist with the development 
of new insights, new concepts, new skills, and 
new techniques to meet these needs. Every pro- 
fessional worker has a responsibility to make 
available what he has learned in practice to the 
persons and organizations conducting training 
programs, so that each succeeding generation of 
social work practitioners will be better equipped 
to practice. The professional worker has an obli- 
gation to point out and work for the establishment 
of the kind of personnel practices which make 
possible the highest standard of service to the 
people served by the agency in which he is em- 
ployed. He has a responsibility to recruit for the 
profession and to help formulate and support good 
standards of education for social work. He must 
make available the knowledge he has gained from 
his education and experience for the purpose of 
establishing sound policies and procedures gov- 
erning the program. Finally, he must use his 
knowledge, skill, and factual information to cre- 
ate awareness of individual and community needs 
and to mobilize intelligent and understanding sup- 
port for programs of service to meet these needs. 
If professional workers do these things they will 
be playing their part in the progressive and re- 
sponsible development of the profession and in 
the administration and operation of our social 
work programs. 

The layman.—Laymen have an equally import- 
ant part to play if we are to have sound adminis- 
tration and operation of our programs. An im- 
portant element in the administration and opera- 
tion of all social work programs is community 
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sanction. Our public programs receive this sanc- 
tion from the legislation on which the programs 
are based. In our voluntary programs this sanction 
is provided by the active participation and re- 
sponsible support of laymen interested in these 
programs. One way the layman in social work 
performs this role is by accepting membership 
on the board of directors of a social agency. The 
presence on the boards of social agencies of lay- 
men in whom the community has confidence gives 
assurance to the people obtaining service from that 
agency, to the staff employed in it, and to the 
persons whose contributions make the work of the 
agency possible—assurance that the program of 
service offered by the agency is necessary and 
will be administered in accordance with sound 
policies and procedures. Professional workers 
come and go but a responsible citizen board pro- 
vides the continuity and stability essential to 
sound administration and operation. Another func- 
tion for which the layman has responsibility is 
that of helping to formulate sound policies and 
procedures. In both public and voluntary agencies 
he performs this role through his work as a mem- 
ber of the board and by serving on agency com- 
mittees. In this role he must learn to make use 
of the specialized technical knowledge available 
to him from the professional workers and to re- 
late this knowledge to the needs of the community 
as he sees them and to the degree of understanding 
of the community regarding the program of the 
agency. A third method of performing his role is 
by accepting responsibility for serving as a vol- 
unteer worker in some phase of the agency’s pro- 
gram. The layman has the right to expect from 
the professional workers guidance in determin- 
ing the type of volunteer service for which he is 
best equipped. On his own part he must be able 
to recognize the special skills which he can offer 
and to accept the limitations of time and energy 
under which he must operate. The volunteer 
worker has a right also to expect a clear statement 
of duties which are expected of him, training 
for his assignment and consistent, intelligent, and 
understanding supervision of his work. In both 
public and voluntary programs the layman must 
serve as the liaison between the professional 
worker who strives for the development of high 
standards and progressive social policies and the 
general public which has to be helped to understand 
that the standards and policies urged by the pro- 
fessional worker are essential to the maintenance 
of a high quality of service and for that reason 


are valuable and worth paying for. Evaline Burns 
in a recent statement on “The Opportunity of the 
Private Agency in a Changing World” describes 
this as “a two-way function of interpretation and 
reconciliation.” 

Sound administration and operation of modern 
social work programs under public or voluntary 
auspices need well-trained professional workers 
and community-minded laymen. Difficulties be- 
tween laymen and professional workers have 
arisen from a lack of understanding of appropri- 
ate roles which they have to play in agency ad- 
ministration and operation. When the profes- 
sional worker attempts to perform the role of the 
layman and the layman undertakes to perform 
the role of the professional worker, sound agency 
administration and operation are not possible 
and the quality of service to persons in need of it 
suffers as a result. I hold the deep conviction 
that laymen and professional workers can per- 
form their respective roles in such a manner 
that the quality of service can be improved and 
social work programs can be strengthened. 


Roles of Laymen and Professional Workers 
in Community Planning 


Three elements are essential to sound social 
planning and effective social action. The first 
of these is research and study to determine new 
and changing needs of individuals and communi- 
ties. The second is the planning and organization 
of new service programs or the co-ordination and 
integration of existing programs. The third is 
mobilizing support for the establishment and 
maintenance of programs and services on a basis 
adequate to meet the needs of all persons requiring 
them. 

There is general acceptance of the fact that 
sound community planning and effective social ac- 
tion must be based on accurate, up-to-date, factual 
information. It is the responsibility of the profes- 
sional worker to obtain, compile, and present all 
the data pertinent to the matter under study. Lay- 
men in social work—in fact the whole community 
—have the right to expect from the professional 
social worker information that is complete, valid, 
and objective in order that the health and welfare 
needs of the community may be understood and 
sound action for the meeting of these needs be 
undertaken. The professional worker must use 
the knowledge he has gained from his education 
and experience in interpreting the data which has 
been compiled. He has the further responsibility 
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to see that all the facts are made known to all 
groups concerned. 

To fulfill his role the layman must be willing 
to review the factual data assembled, to consider 
the implications of the data, and to be guided by 
this information in determining next steps. 

It is my opinion that there is a growing recog- 
nition of the importance of the research and study 
phase of our job on the part of both laymen and 
professional workers. It is in the second two phases 
that I feel there is need for both laymen and pro- 
fessional workers to perform their respective 
roles more productively than they have up to now. 

Because it is the laymen who provide community 
sanction for our health and welfare programs, 
their role in the community planning and co- 
ordination and integration of our social work pro- 
grams is of special importance. It is not an easy 
role but one that must be performed if the com- 
munity’s changing needs are to be met. Commun- 
ity planning, stated briefly, means balancing the 
resources of the community against its needs. To 
carry on the planning process both laymen and 
professional workers must be willing to accept 
the self-discipline which it imposes. Each group 
has the responsibility for creating and supporting 
the community machinery through which the 
process of planning is carried out. Laymen and 
professional workers share the responsibility for 
seeing that the total community is represented ade- 
quately in the organization and in the planning 
process. The professional worker must stand ready 
at all times to supply his expert technical know]- 
edge, to assist in interpreting the facts, and to 
offer guidance regarding the direction to be fol- 
lowed. 

To many laymen and professional workers an 
indispensible part of the planning process is the 
community survey. Whenever questions arise 
about adjustments in agency programs or the 
need for co-ordination or integration of programs, 
invariably someone suggests “‘let’s have a survey.” 
A committee is organized, funds are appropriated, 
and the search for outstanding experts in each 
field to conduct the survey begins. The experts 
singly and in team formation descend upon the 
community. Questionnaires are prepared and the 
answers to them compiled and recommendations 
are presented. Sometimes some of the recommen- 
dations are accepted and changes are made in 
the community’s structure of health and welfare 
programs. I believe surveys can serve a real pur- 
pose but I want to suggest that the value of any 
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kind of survey must be measured in relation to 
the degree to which a community has carried on 
an effective planning process. Its value depends 
also on the degree to which the laymen and profes. 
sional workers in a community who are responsi- 
ble for policy formulation in agency programs are 
willing to participate in and support a continuous 
community planning process. Without benefit of 
a survey I now can call to your attention some 
weaknesses in the total community health and 
welfare structure in most of our larger communi- 
ties. First, I know for certain that there is dupli- 
cation of services. Second, I know that there are 
gaps in the health and welfare programs. I know 
that there are areas in the town which need serv- 
ices and are not getting them. I know that there 
are sections of the population who need services 
and are not receiving them, and I know that there 
are needs for specialized services. It n 7» be a 
child guidance clinic, it may be a community 
center, it may be a family agency which is needed. 
Third, I know that there are agencies which have 
distorted their original purposes. Fourth, I know 
that there are voluntary agencies carrying on 
activities for which the public already has as- 
sumed responsibility. These things I know and 
the laymen and professional workers in their 
communities know them also. What we need is 
the will to do something about them. We need to 
forget our institutional loyalties and our preoccu- 
pation with traditional patterns of organization 
and administration. We need to work hard at this 
planning process to see that there is developed 
in every community a flexible network of services 
which can meet the community’s changing needs. 

The roles of laymen and professional social 
workers in the planning process require vision, 
courage, and wisdom. They require vision to see 
the needs and the opportunities for service; it 
takes courage to accept the factual data which 
point to the need for an adjustment or in some 
instances the elimination of a phase of an agency’s 
program or an entire agency; it takes wisdom to 
choose those things which need to be done first 
and to proceed in an orderly way to bring about 
the required changes. 


Growing Interest in Community Service Programs 


There has been a heartening resurgence of the 
grass-roots spirit during the past few years. In 
my opinion this is due largely to the interest in 
community service which was awakened during 
the war vears, when individuals who never before 
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had participated in community service programs 
joined with their neighbors to help meet the great 
demand for voluntary workers. This interest has 
continued during the past war period and is one 
on which we should build. There are countless 
opportunities for laymen and professional work- 
ers to assist with the mobilization of intelligent 
and understanding support for the services which 
a community needs. We are learning to use the 
devices necessary for effective social action. Our 
greatest need at the present time in the develop- 
ment of effective social action is to achieve greater 
unity among the many organizations which make 
up the American social work community. There 
has been a growing awareness of the need for 
integrated planning and co-ordinated activity on 
the part of social work organizations. Many ob- 
servers believe that more progress toward this 
objective has been made at the local and state 
level than at the national level. The organization 
and activities of the National Committee on Per- 
sonnel, the National Council on Social Work Ed- 
ucation, and the National Social Welfare Assembly 
serve to indicate that there is a real effort being 
made on the national level also. 

I would suggest that laymen and professional 
social workers have an important part to play in 
facilitating this trend at all levels. In our concern 
for social action programs I would suggest, how- 
ever, that we keep before us at all times the ob- 
jectives for which we are working. We want for 
all people the good life. We want for every person 
who is able to work, opportunity for employment 
under decent conditions and at fair wages. We 
want for all the people adequate health and med- 
ical care, good education, and recreational serv- 
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ices. We want for all people good housing. We 
want for all the people those services which they 
may need to enable them to function adequately 
in a democratic society. We want those things for 
all the people. To achieve these goals will take 
hard work but if we build on the experiences 
which we have had, if we continue to strengthen 
the excellent team relationship between laymen 
and professional workers which we have used so 
constructively in the past, if we look to the future 
with courage, we will achieve these objectives. 
I would like to close with a quotation from a recent 
editorial in The Washington Post which comments 
on a speech given some time ago by Chief Justice 
Vinson which should guide our actions as we look 
to the future. 


“Repose,” Justice Holmes said, “is not the destiny 
of mankind.” Some Americans have been dreaming 
of settling down to a quiet and easy peace. That dream 
was always an illusion. What we and our allies have 
won is only a new opportunity to tackle and solve 
immense problems by the democratic method. Or as 
the Chief Justice puts it: “In achieving success we 
have fallen heir to the grave problems growing out 
of a postwar world in need of physical and spiritual 
rehabilitation.” Such is the nature of success. In a 
dynamic world it merely opens up new vistas of re- 
sponsibility. 

How shall we meet the added responsibility that 
victory has brought? Certainly not by drifting, by 
standing pat, by abandoning the accumulated wisdom 
of the past, or by burying our heads in sand. The 
Chief Justice suggests: ‘We need first of all to re- 
affirm our faith in the fundamental values upon which 
has been based all that is worthwhile in our society. 
We need to revitalize our conviction that that society is 
best which gives the greatest practical recognition 
to the dignity of individual men and which affords 
greatest opportunities for the development of the 
higher potentialities of all men .... We need finally 
to devote our full intelligence and greatest efforts 
to the task of devising ways and means whereby those 
essential values can be given their most complete 
expression in a world of flux and change .... We 
must be alive and alert to the problem of a shaken 
WOT 


It should be the aim of education to make men first, and discoveries 
afterward; to regard mere learning as subordinate to the development of 
a well-rounded, solid, moral, and intellectual character; as the first and 
great thing, to supply vigorous, intelligent, God-fearing citizens for the 
welfare of the land.—HENRY VAN DYKE. 


An Approach to Antisocial Street Gangs 


By JAMES R. DUMPSON 


Consultant on Delinquency and Correction, Welfare Council of New York City 


NE OF THE concomitant phenomena of the 
() social and economic disruption of the recent 
war was the marked rise of delinquent behavior 
on the part of teen-age youth in this country. Par- 
ticularly in our urban communities, a dramatic 
and disturbing series of outbreaks of warfare was 
observed among teen-age groups or clubs disdain- 
fully called gangs. During 1945 and 1946 in New 
York City, violence among “conflict gangs” 
reached an all-time high. From September 10 to 
September 19, 1946, a 9-day period, three young- 
sters were killed in gang warfare in one neighbor- 
hood of the city. 

Action was deemed imperative to protect the 
community and its members. The Prison Associa- 
tion of New York called on the Welfare Council 
of New York City as the central planning and 
co-ordinating social agency in New York to “form- 
ulate a definite program of action” for the amel- 
ioration of antisocial activity by gangs. Despite 
considerable discussion about the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency, few efforts had been made to 
examine empirically the methods being used to 
prevent and -control delinquency. The Council 
called together a committee of experts in the field 
of youth services, and after months of careful 
analysis and study, the committee recommended 
the operation of an experimental project with 
street gangs designed to formulate methods for 
developing and extending suitable programs of 
treatment. The project was to operate for a 3-year 
period in two of the most seriously affected areas 
of the city. Limitation of funds finally confined 
the effort to one area, and in the spring of 1947, 
the Central Harlem Street Clubs Project was set 
up. 

In reporting on the Central Harlem Street Clubs 
Project, the writer, at the outset, wishes to 
acknowledge the contribution of the entire staff 
of the project in the presentation of the material 
on which this paper is based. However, the writer 
personally takes responsibility for the form in 
which it is presented, and particularly for the 
evaluations that are set forth. 

t1Harry Manuel Shulman, “The Family and Juvenile Delinquency,” 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Service, 
January, 1949, p. 21. 


Basic Assumptions and Objectives 


There are multiple causative factors underlying 
individual delinquent behavior, and an examina- 
tion of causation of antisocial group behavior sim- 
ilarly indicates many contributing factors. The 
degree to which any one factor contributes to 
antisocial behavior, whether individual or group, 
may be negligible. As stated by Shulman, “It is 
the cumulative impact of a large number of these 
factors that constitute the multiple causation pat- 
tern and, at the same time, the complex treatment 
problem of the delinquent situation.”! The aggres- 
sion and hostility of the delinquent reflects his 
neglect, his lack of affection, his rejection by his 
family, neighborhood or community. Devastating 
economic and social conditions play a major role 
in the breakdown of the family which in turn re- 
sults in emotional deprivations and frustrations 
that drive the individual to behavior which we 
call delinquent. Racial, religious, and class prej- 
udice, topped off by a stereotyped and deper- 
sonalized school experience, contributes further 
to his feelings of rejection and to the influences 
of unsatisfying interpersonal relations in a home 
that frequently is emotionally demoralized. 

The Committee on Street Clubs, in its analysis, 
defined the following as causal factors in the anti- 
social club behavior which they studied: (a) The 
glorification of violence and ‘‘commando” tactics 
during the war years; (b) The tension resulting 
from an intensified emphasis placed on racial 
differences; and (c) The deep-seated frustrations 
as the result of political, social, and economic dis- 
crimination on racial, religious, or nationality 
basis in our country or city. 

The recreation and leisure-time agencies in the 
area were not equipped, either by stated function 
or structure, to cope with the street gang situa- 
tion. A survey revealed that not more than 10 per- 
cent of the total adolescent age group in the area 
studied were participating in adult-sponsored 
leisure-time activities. Even where attempts had 
been made to reorganize programs in an effort to 
attract a greater proportion of the teen-age group, 
it has not been possible to integrate into total 
agency programs those autonomous street gangs 
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which already had developed patterns of aggres- 
sive antisocial behavior. The complex cultural and 
socioeconomic factors underlying the street gang 
pattern dictate that an approach to the situation 
cannot be anchored in a recreation program. No 
amount of adaptation of services on the part of 
leisure-time agencies alone can prevent or control 
juvenile delinquency. To seek the answer in re- 
creation is to deny the subjective meaning of anti- 
social behavior. The prevention and treatment of 
delinquent behavior requires the utilization and 
co-ordination of every available and known re- 
source in the community. It must use effectively 
the knowledge and skills of every discipline that 
relates to man in society. It must be a total com- 
munity approach. 

We have learned that punitive and repressive 
methods will not control the street gang situa- 
tion. Such methods on the part of the police and 
other community agents have tended to heighten 
existing tensions and to increase hostile activity. 
Authority has its proper place in treatment and 
control, but must be used as part of a total plan 
which is geared to the individual and his needs. 
Brutality and ruthlessness on the part of the police 
merely fan the flames of hostility of gang mem- 
bers and serve to strengthen the unity of the 
group out of its felt-need for protection and 
retaliation. 

The committee agreed that existing approaches 
were not meeting the needs of street gang mem- 
bers. Experimentation with an approach that 
would involve in a positive manner the total 
community and all of its resources seemed in- 
dicated. The approach used recognizes that the 
street gang is a normal expression of the needs 
of adolescents to emancipate from adults and to 
establish themselves as independent individuals. 
By its very nature, the street gang has construc- 
tive potentialities. It is a medium through which 
the adolescent can gain a security which arises 
from acceptance by one’s social group and also 
one through which capacities for group loyalties, 
leadership, and community responsibility can be 
developed. 

The objectives and goals of the project as set 
forth by the Committee on Street Clubs may be 
stated as follows: 


1. Reduction of antisocial behavior among street 
gangs through redirecting antisocial behavior into 
socially constructive channels. 

2. The development of a local area committee com- 
posed of persons having an active interest in the area 
and concerned about our problems. The purposes of 
this committee would be to sponsor the project at the 


area level, be responsible for developing and utilizing 

local resources for meeting the needs of the street 

gangs, and to stimulate further community action 
toward the removal of forces acting as hindrances to 
wholesome living in the neighborhood. 

3. The determination of the validity of the project 
method as an approach which may be adaptable for 
use by other areas. 

In order to achieve these goals, it is necessary 
to structure a process that provides a dynamic 
relationship between the boys and the workers. 
The project must help the people of the area to 
focus their interest and constructive efforts on 
the problems which adversely affect wholesome 
living, and to provide them with skill in finding 
ways of solving these problems. Finally, if the 
project method is valid, the techniques employed 
should be defined for use by other areas and com- 
munities faced with the street gang problem. 

Working directly with the various street gangs 
in the neighborhood are five area workers, one 
of whom is a woman, who are responsible for di- 
rect contact with a gang and who, through the 
skills and understanding of casework, group work, 
and community organization, attempt to help the 
gangs and their members to find satisfaction in 
socially acceptable club activities. The research 
director has the responsibility of recording the 
operations and of evaluating the reslts of the 
project. The area director, working with the 
Council’s Consultant on Correction and Delin- 
quency and the Committee on Street Clubs of the 
Welfare Council, provides the administrative di- 
rection of the entire project. The woman worker 
devotes her skills and efforts to the girls who are 
directly related to the boys in the clubs. 


The Street Gang Structure 


During the 2 years of the project’s existence, 
relationship has been established with four of the 
area’s most aggressive, antisocial gangs and con- 
tact has been established with the girls related 
to them. Each of these gangs has a history of 
violent gang warfare, weapon carrying, stealing, 
rape, and the use of narcotics. Truancy, drinking, 
and tangles with the police have been prevalent 
among the boys, whose age group is from 11 to 23, 
and many of whom have been in one or more cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Except during mobilization for gang warfare, 
the structure of the gangs is generally loose and 
organized for a face-to-face relationship and the 
protection of its members. The largest gang has 
approximately 100 members; the smallest about 
35 members. However, the boys travel in groups 
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of two or three and it is unusual to see more than 
10 or 15 members together at any one time or 
place. Basically autocratic, the gangs can be di- 
vided into two distinct groups: leader and leader- 
ship clique consisting of five or six boys, and the 
members. The gang is broken up into various 
special interest groups for activities, and while 
membership in these gangs varies, there is a tend- 
ency for the leadership clique to play a dominant 
role in them and to determine the nature of most 
of their activities. The gangs also have what the 
boys call ‘‘divisions.”’ These usually are based on 
age groupings, have their own organizational 
structure, and serve, by a kind of vertical mobility, 
to perpetuate the gangs. The club officers’ titles 
are functionally descriptive and seem to indicate 
the roles their holders have in gang warfare. Us- 
ually there is a “president,” “vice-president,” a 
war counselor, assistant war counselor, and oc- 
casionally a “light up” man. This latter boy usually 
carries the pistols and initiates the war by “shoot- 
ing up” the rival gangs. 

Newspaper and magazine articles and recent 
glorified films on the gang have given a distorted 
picture of the frequency of the groups’ participa- 
tion in antisocial behavior. The experience of the 
project indicates that only a small part of the 
boys’ time is spent in such activities. Participa- 
tion in sports, attendance at the movies, parties, 
dances, ‘‘be-bop” sessions, and “bull sessions” take 
up a much larger part of their time. Just “hang- 
ing around” and visiting their gir) friends are 
important activities of all the gangs. 

The so-called “‘street gang” may be one of three 
types: (1) A group whose principal activities are 
antisocial. This is the “criminal gang’”’ whose sole 
function and activity is antisocial in nature. (2) 
A group which occasionally engages in antisocial 
activities. This is a normal social unit of adoles- 
cents. Under appropriate external stimuli, it may 
engage in antisocial activity. (3) A group which, 
as a unit, does not engage in antisocial activities 
although individual members of the gang may 
follow a confirmed pattern of delinquent behavior. 
Although our experience during the 2-year period 
has been with four of the city’s most notorious 
gangs, it is my judgment that the so-called “street 
gang”’ is a combination of the last two types. 


The Project Area 


The section of New York in which the project 
is working is one of the most depressed, under- 
privileged areas in the city. It is an area of inade- 
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quate health, educational, and recreational facil- 
ities; overcrowding; poor housing; and low eco- 
nomic status. The people, for the most part, re- 
act to segregation and racial discrimination with 
hostile and tense feelings which underlie many 
of their attitudes toward the value system of the 
community at large. The violation of conduct 
norms among adults is an ever-present reality. 
Charges and countercharges of bribery by the 
police and of police brutality are part of the daily 
flow of events. The setting for the average child 
is one of poverty, value conflict, bitterness, anxi- 
ety, fear, and antisociality. However, there has 
been no evidence of any sympathetic attitudes on 
the part of adults toward interclub warfare among 
the teen-age groups. Indeed, in most instances, 
many of the adults have characterized the boys in- 
volved in gang warfare as “trouble-making hood- 
lums,” and this has been of real concern to many 
of the boys. As the boys have come to engage in 
constructive social activities, there has been an 
increasing measure of co-operation on the part of 
the adults. Their mixed feelings about the conven- 
tional institutions and values of the larger com- 
munity, and the realities of segregation and dis- 
crimination present a real problem for effective 
organization for local community action. 


Relations With Street Gangs 


The operation of the project began officially 
with the appointment of the area director on April 
14, 1947. For the first 3 months, the director’s 
work consisted largely of a survey of the cultural, 
ethnic, economic, and social aspects of the neigh- 
borhood; charting the movement and respective 
areas of operation of individual gangs; and estab- 
lishing a relationship with the leadership of the 
gangs and the indigenous adult leadership in the 
neighborhood. 

The approach in establishing a relationship has 
been informal and no attempt has been made to 
interfere with the boys’ accustomed ways of carry- 
ing out their activities. In fact, identification was 
built up through able participation by the area 
workers in those activities which had special 
meaning for the boys. It was found helpful to have 
an extra package of cigarettes on hand as the boys 
were always “bumming” them from each other. 
Acceptance of the director by the gang can be 
noted by the following type of incident which 
is quoted from an area worker’s process record: 


When one of the boys would ask if he got the cigar- 
ette from the director, frequently the answer would 
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be “Yeah, man. He is a citizen,” or by the statement, 
“No, man, he ain’t no cop . . . we cased him.” 


The relationship with the first gang, the Royal 
Counts,” was sufficiently established to enable the 
director to obtain their co-operation in fixing up 
the project office. Throughout the cleaning period, 
questions were asked of the director as to how 
the place was to be operated. The presence of office 
furniture seemed to have motivated many of these 
questions. They were answered frankly and di- 
rectly, and the aims and purposes of the project 
were discussed freely. After the confidence and 
interest of this group had been secured, the boys 
were transferred to the first area worker at the 
end of 3 months. Through utilization of similar 
techniques, another area worker was able to es- 
tablish a relationship with the Lords. In this case, 
the worker formed a close relationship with the 
janitor who cleaned the project office and who 
had been purposely selected to do this job because 
of his thorough knowledge of the neighborhood. 
Through the janitor, the worker was introduced 
to a key member of the Lords. Their interest in 
the Dodger baseball team, a picture at the neigh- 
borhood theatre, and invitations by the worker 
to accompany him on errands, laid the foundations 
for at least a beginning relationship. It paved 
the way for casual visits by the worker to their 
hang-out. Here he usually found the boys either 
boxing or sparring. He decided that their ex- 
pressed interest in baseball was an attempt to 
please him or may have been a reflection of his 
anxiety to rush the job of acceptance. In order 
to extend the relationship, therefore, he attempted 
to use the medium of boxing instead of baseball. 

A third worker made his contacts in a block 
where the existence of a street gang had been 
established. The worker was in need of housing 
and asked many people on the block for help in 
finding a place to live. In this way, he became ac- 
quainted with people of all ages. As was the prac- 
tice with the previous workers, after just “hang- 
ing around,” drinking coffee, playing the juke box, 
this worker became known as “one of the boys.” 
He was included in conversations and challenged 
to pitch pennies, and to play football with the 
boys. Through these contacts, which were purpose- 
fully initiated by the worker, he gradually gained 
the acceptance of the members of the street gang. 
The following excerpt from his process records 

2Pseudonyms are used in all references to the names of gangs and 
ee ee ela is used hereafter in reference to the street gang 


with which a working relationship has been established by the area 
worker. 
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gives a picture of the background and atmosphere 
in this particular situation: 

Edward (the candy-store proprietor) has a small 
juke box in his store, and I have played it quite often, 
frequently as a means of exiending my stay. On four 
occasions, I asked the fellows to help me choose some 
decent numbers. After that they changed the numbers 
I punched to play records of their own choice. They 
don’t do this-secretly, but openly and with good humor. 
They stand around the juke box and talk about dates 
and dances—but I seldom, if ever, see them with a 
girl. They are usually together. Even on Saturdays 
and Sundays. When they enter the store and I am 
there, they greet me along with anyone else in the 
store whom they know. On the several occasions that 
I have entered the store to find them there, they con- 
tinued talking or doing whatever they were engaged 
in. On one occasion, one of the fellows asked me for 
a cigarette and on another occasion they approached 
me en masse and asked if I did not want to hear “Let 
Me Love You Tonight,’—I laughed and played the 
record for the umpteenth time. 


The workers experienced numerous frustra- 
tions and anxieties in developing relationship with 
the boys. Although constantly assured that there 
were no “deadlines” to meet and no rigid schedules 
to which they must adhere, they always looked ea- 
gerly forthe first signs of real acceptance. But these 
signs, at least in the minds of the area workers, 
were painfully slow in appearing. Sometimes, in 
the midst of a conversation which had all the 
opportunity to deepen the relationship, the boys 
suddenly would move away leaving the worker 
alone. The worker might approach a group hoping 
to join in the conversation, and the boys would 
become silent. Months later, the boys would tell 
the workers that they originally suspected them 
of being policemen or similar representatives of 
the law. They had watched carefully for any clues 
that might confirm their suspicions. Finally, 
through real acceptance of the boys and their 
group, a conviction about the constructive poten- 
tiality of the club,* and through his understanding, 
warmth, skill, and unending patience, the worker 
was able to establish a relationship in varying 
degrees with the members of the club. 


Worker’s Role 


What to do with the relationship has presented 
one of the most difficult questions in the project, 
for we are learning that this relationship has been 
structured differently from the usual casework 
relationship. We are only now beginning to define 
the quality of this relationship and to distill the 
area worker’s role in its dynamics. 

In working with the boys, the workers usually 
follow the initiative of the boys. They participate 
in games, bull sessions, block parties, ‘‘be-bop 
jumps,” card playing, or just “hanging around.” 
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Recently, boys of several former conflict groups 
have gone on weekend camping trips, and other 
similar intergroup activities are planned. The 
workers see club members almost every day, us- 
ually in the afternoon and evening, and spend 
from 15 to 25 hours a week with them. Usually, 
they see from 4 to 12 boys in a contact. Sometimes 
they see only one boy in a contact; sometimes as 
many as 50. The contacts take place wherever the 
boys hang out—the street, the candy store, the 
pool room, at the boys’ homes, and now, with 
growing frequency, at the project office. 

We do know that the area worker’s role varies 
with the needs of the group. At times the boys ask 
them to arbitrate a dispute, to give help in secur- 
ing a job, or advice on personal problems. The 
worker’s word is not law and the boys freely ac- 
cept or reject the worker’s opinion as they see fit 
without being rejected by the worker. In a dis- 
cussion of antisocial behavior, the worker’s role 
also varies. Frequently the worker will listen 
without expressing approval or disapproval. Some- 
times he will ask questions to learn more about 
the boys’ attitudes or behavior. At other times 
he will disapprove openly of their behavior and 
give his reasons. If the total situation warrants, 
the worker may initiate a group discussion and 
utilize group interaction. Or he may await an 
opportunity to discuss the situation with an in- 
dividual boy in terms of that particular boy and 
his ability to use more intensive help. The area 
of antisocial behavior is the most difficult to 
handle. The worker must use great skill in de- 
fining his difference from the boy and at the same 
time maintain a horizontal relationship with him. 
Skillfully, he must determine the motivations of 
the boys’ behavior, determine the leadership in 
the situation, and manipulate the situation so as 
to provide substitute satisfactions for the real goal 
of the antisocial behavior. In all of this, however, 
his identification with the boys and their needs 
must never blind him to his responsibility to the 
larger community. While he can never betray the 
confidence of the boys, he constantly must inter- 
pret to the schools, the police, and to the entire 
community constructive ways of meeting the needs 
and frustrations and hostility which their behav- 
ior represents. The worker must recognize and 
accept his own limitations in the helping process 
and assist a boy to move on to the use of specialized 
services in the community when the need is recog- 
nized and the boy is ready to use it. Gradually, 
very gradually, he must help the boys make the 


fullest use of the facilities in the community and 
at the same time help the agencies understand and 
accept this boy. Many of the leisure-time agencies 
are having to accept the hit-and-miss kind of par- 
ticipation by the boys as they test and retest the 
realness of their place in the agency after they 
have accepted the worker’s suggestion that they 
use the agency’s facilities. 

The worker is called upon to assume responsibil- 
ities which other club members are unable or un- 
ready to assume. When the boys show an interest 
in some project, the worker usually helps in the 
planning and takes on responsibilities just as any 
other club member. He helps get equipment, per- 
mits for block parties, and secures tickets and 
passes from the police for events that the boys 
previously had rejected. Gradually the worker 
transfers responsibilities to individuals in the 
group, and himself takes on fewer and fewer re- 
sponsibilities. To illustrate, one area worker writes 
in describing a second block party: 


A significant change that is apparant is the contrast 
between the amount of responsibility that the boys took 
upon themselves at the first block party and at this 
block party. At the first block party I had to get my 
hand into a great many things and the boys waited for 
me to do things before they would start. This time they 
took on responsibilities without waiting for me. I just 
had to carry out my duties as a member of the group 
rather than as the supervisor. 

At this block party, Fred took the responsibility for 
running the record machine; Leon asked the fellows 
not to shoot fire crackers; he had signed the permit 
for the party and therefore felt a keen responsibility 
for conducting it without unhappy incident with the 
law. Harry took chief responsibility for drawing up 
a list of the refreshments to be purchased, making 
the purchases, and supervising all of the boys who 
helped to prepare and sell the refreshments. Spike’s 
feeling of responsibility was exhibited in his helping 
out where needed and checking up on all phases of the 
activity. Jim, an older boy, got a number of his friends 
to assist the boys in selling raffle tickets and took the 
responsibility for borrowing a large lamp from the 
owner of the barber shop and setting it up to provide 
light for the party. 


The worker suggests new ways of doing things 
that are leading to a greater democratization of 
the clubs. The boys are experiencing the satis- 
factions of successful efforts and cherish the ‘“‘rep” 
they are achieving in the community, which gives 
them the status they previously sought in daring 
and dangerous antisocial activities. 


Community Self-Help 


One of the unique objectives of the project is 
to offer assistance to the community in dealing 
with the problems of the area and meeting the 
needs of the boys. Chiefly, this involves the devel- 
opment of resources and the stimulation of local 
community action toward the removal of hin- 
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drances to wholesome living in the area. Not only 
has it been necessary for the staff to gain the ac- 
ceptance of the boys in the clubs. The adults in 
the community were as suspicious and mistrustful 
of the area workers as the boys were. During the 
first 18 months’ operation, the staff had to build 
the kind of relationship with the people in the area 
that would allow them to use the skills it has in 
community organization. Efforts are being made 
to develop an area committee—parents, interested 
local citizens, and representatives of the four clubs 
with which the project is in contact. The area 
committee will attempt, on a local level, to engage 
in social action designed to effect changes in the 
neighborhood that contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency. It will attempt to create an atmosphere in 
which the boys and the potential constructive 
value of the street club are accepted. It will set 
in motion the creation of a spirit of co-operation 
between the boys and the adults and a feeling on 
the part of the boys that they are “somebody,” 
that they are valuable as individuals and in groups 
and have a worth-while contribution to make to 
the local community. The area committee receives 
guidance and direction from the staff using, how- 
ever, whatever indigenous leadership there is in 
the neighborhood. It will receive the full support 
of the influential Committee on Street Clubs as 
programs are developed in matters of housing, 
police activities, health ana welfare facilities, em- 
ployment opportunities, educational facilities, and 
the elimination of adult criminal activity in the 
neighborhood. Progress in this area is painfully 
slow and considerable interpretation and support 
is necessary. 

A professional advisory committee, made up of 
representatives of agencies and organizations in 
the local community, is attempting to supply 
services that are needed and to assist the agencies 
in meeting the needs of the boys and community 
as defined by the project staff. Plans are being 
considered by the committee as to how the techni- 
ques developed by the project may best be used by 
existing agencies after the project has termin- 
ated in 1950. The regional division of the Wel- 
fare Council of New York is working with the 
project staff, the area committee and the profes- 
sional advisory committee in an effort to achieve 
the fullest co-ordination and the best arrange- 
ment of existing services, and to identify areas 
of unmet need. 


Research 


Space does not permit a detailed exposition of 
the research plan. The answers to two basic prob- 
lems were assigned originally to the research di- 
rector: (1) Is the area project effective? (2) Why 
is the project effective or ineffective? 

Evaluating the effectiveness of the project in- 
volves a determination of the extent to which de- 
sired changes occurred in club members and the 
extent to which these changes can be attributed 
alone to the project’s influence. Determination of 
the answers to the second question involves the 
formulation of the methodology developed in work- 
ing with street clubs during the 3-year operation 
of the project. It will be necessary to define the 
methods which were followed by positive change, 
negative change, or no change at all. We shall 
want to compare those club members who change 
most with those who change least. It is hoped that 
research will indicate the extent to which such 
environmental influences as the socioeconomic con- 
ditions of the area, police practices, etc., seem to 
influence club members. And finally, we hope to 
be able to define the personal qualities and profes- 
sional equipment necessary for an effective area 
worker. The area worker records his contacts by 
means of chronological process records. Following 
this, he answers an interpretation questionnaire 
designed to help him think through the significance 
of his experience in preparation for the next con- 
tact. He also prepares a review of his records 
each month as an aid to judging his progress, the 
effectiveness of his methods, and the most appro- 
priate procedures for the future. Volumes of 
process records are being analyzed by the re- 
search director in order to provide an analysis of 
various change categories, an evaluation of the 
workers’ techniques, and the boys’ response to 
them. From this material, research is able to pro- 
vide a current evaluation out of which the staff 
is able to refine and reformulate techniques and 
methods of operation. Research also will allow 
us to state the success or failure of this approach 
to street gangs and help determine its usability in 
other communities facing a similar situation in 
the control of juvenile delinquency. 


Preliminary Evaluation 


Any assessment of accomplishments of the proj- 
ect must, of necessity, be tentative. Even now, we 
have not perfected the tools for measuring the 
effectiveness of this project approach to antisocial 
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street gangs. And when this is done, we will be 
faced with the limitation that is set by not having 
any precise accounting of the extent to which the 
boys engaged in various activities at the beginning 
of the project. Nor can we be sure that we are 
securing now a complete picture of their activi- 
ties. Even though the boys tell the area workers 
a great deal, we cannot be sure that they can and 
do “tell all.” Finally, change is a gradual process. 
If the workers are putting into their relationship 
with the boys a content that allows the boys to 
experience a reorganization of any part of them- 
selves, we may not be able to measure the full 
effectiveness of the project for some time yet to 
come. 

Despite these limitations, we are able to make 
certain tentative judgments about change in the 
clubs and to isolate positive results in several of 
the change categories: 

1. The boys are spending increasingly more 
time in constructive and satisfying activities. Be- 
hind these activities are hours of joint planning 
and sharing. Through these activities, we have 
helped the boys release much of their potential 
initiative, leadership, and resourcefulness in so- 
cially acceptable and individually satisfying en- 
deavors. They have gained some status in the 
group and in the community from these activities 
which they formerly sought in antisocial behavior. 
They have begun to gain a sense of individual 
worth and are developing an interdependent re- 
lationship with the adults in the community in- 
cluding the heretofore despised policemen. 

2. Certain forms of antisocial behavior have 
decreased. Since the beginning of the project none 
of the clubs has engaged in interclub warfare al- 
though there have been incidents in other sections 
of the city. Concomitantly, there has been a 
marked decrease in intergang warfare among the 
gangs which occupy territory immediately adja- 
cent to that of our clubs. There has been less 
measurable decrease in the use of narcotics, sex 
activities, individual stealing, truancy, and drink- 
ing. It may very well be that these forms of anti- 
social behavior for some of the boys are sympto- 
matic of deep personality disorders and are not 
amenable to the approach of the project. How- 
ever, there is evidence that the boys have a greater 
awareness of a new value system and, in individ- 
ual instances, are consciously striving to identify 
with the value system of the area worker. 

3. The ability of these boys to establish a rela- 
tionship with a mature, warm, accepting adult has 


been unquestionably established. This accomplish- 
ment augurs well for their use of the only medium 
through which help may be offered to these boys 
in order to effect any substantial change. 

4. Relations within the group have improved. 
The leaders are less autocratic and the opinions 
of the club members are more consistently sought. 
There is evidence that intragroup dynamics are 
beginning to operate in a broader democratic 
framework. 

5. The boys have been helped to recognize the 
availability of facilities in the community which 
more satisfactorily meet their needs. Their use 
of the facilities of the Police Athletic League, the 
gymnasia of public schools, camping facilities, 
and their willingness to test their acceptance by 
the group work and leisure-time agencies indi- 
cates that success is being realized in broadening 
the boys’ horizons and enriching their day-to-day 
experiences. 

6. Here and there existing recreational agencies 
have been helped to accept these autonomous 
groups and to gear their programs to the boys’ 
interests and needs. Considerable reorientation 
needs to be done in this area before the boys are 
ready to use the agencies and before the agencies 
are prepared to accept the boys. 

7. Finally, several agencies in the city have be- 
gun to adopt this project’s approach for their 
program in an effort to reach groups of boys sim- 
ilar to those in the project. In one instance, a 
group of extension workers from a group work 
agency is working with street gangs in the im- 
mediate area of the agency. In another instance, 
two recreational workers in the public schools 
have been released from the after-school program 
to work with two street gangs that recently caused 
the death of one boy and seriously injured another. 
A project in still another area of the city, under 
one of our regional councils, using the approach 
of the Central Harlem Project, has been completed 
successfully and the report is now being written. 
The program of the New York City Youth Board 
to prevent and control juvenile delinquency will 
include a group of workers who will use the ap- 
proach of this project in working with street gangs 
in various parts of the city. 

We are convinced, at this point, of the sound- 
ness of this approach. There remain many limi- 
tations to overcome and many problems to work 
through. As yet, we have not fully defined the 
function of the area worker, the specific equip- 
ment he needs to bring to the job, and the extent 
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to which the area worker must use the disciplines 
of casework and group work. There yet remains 
the task of isolating, in a demonstrable way, the 
various techniques used by the area workers, test- 
ing the effectiveness of each of these with the 
various types of boys in the street gangs and the 
motivations of their participation in the antisocial 
activities of the gang. Then we will need to find 
ways of adapting these techniques for use in exist- 
ing or new agencies as a way of working with 
antisocial street gangs. 

Finally, if we are to prevent, control, and treat 
delinquency, we must all find a way to use, in 
every appropriate setting, the knowledge and 
skills we have concerning human behavior. We 
have not begun, as a profession nor as a society, 
to use all that we know about mental hygiene, 
social improvement, and change in our efforts to 


meet the challenge of juvenile delinquency. More 
than new agencies, more than new techniques, 
more than greater emphasis on psychiatry and 
sociology, group work, recreational facilities, or 
additional institutions, is our need to develop a 
broad, comprehensive program of child welfare 
in every community that utilizes every bit of 
knowledge and skill presently at our command. 
We shall need constantly to test and retest the 
things we do in that program. As we develop re- 
search in every phase of child welfare, we shall 
have a valid basis for change in experience and 
practice. Then, and only then, shall we meet the 
needs of children at home, in school, and in other 
areas of community activity. Then we shall effec- 
tively prevent and control the individual and group 
expressions of juvenile delinquent behavior. 


New Goals for Juvenile Detention 


By SHERWOOD NORMAN 
Detention Consultant, National Probation and Parole Association 


notion that delinquent acts call for retaliation. 
A youngster who appears to be a tough customer 
must be shown that ‘“‘we can get tough too.”’ The 
fact that between 50,000 and 75,000 children! are 
still held annually in county jails and police lock- 
ups, most of which are substandard for adults, is 
evidence enough that the old concepts persist. 
But further evidence can be found in detention 
homes where life is a deadly adult-controlled rou- 
tine and conformity is secured by deprivation of 
privileges or threat of isolation. These detention 
homes have little concern for the development of 
the child’s personality. “The children are with us 
too short a time,” we are told. Physical care and 
custody are the primary objectives in the county 
jail, in the typical detention boarding home and in 
the detention institution whose purposes seldom 
reach beyond spotless linen and lifeless routines. 
The idea is to hold the child in suspension and do 
nothing until an investigation is made and the 
court decides on the treatment. No wonder deten- 
tion has been referred to as a necessary evil! 


QO LD CONCEPTS of detention grew out of the 


1No figures are available on the extent to which jails are used for 
children. However, it is conservatively estimated that annual jail 
admissions of children under juvenile court jurisdiction would fall 
between these figures. Jail admissions of all youngsters under 18 would, 
of course, be considerably higher. 


A different concept of juvenile detention is gain- 
ing momentum in this country. It is based on the 
fact that a child cannot be held in suspension; 
that detention may be more destructive than help- 
ful unless the “storage-only” concept is abandoned 
in favor of beginning the process of rehabilitation 
at the point of arrest. The new detention offers 
individual and group therapy and, where available, 
clinical diagnosis. In the new detention each child 
finds acceptance regardless of his behavior and 
thus his attitude toward authority is reinter- 
preted. 

From the standpoint of the court the prehearing 
period is an investigating, fact-finding period. 
Therefore the detention home should have much 
to contribute regarding the nature, needs, and po- 
tentialities of the child. To the youngster the pre- 
hearing period is a suspense period which repre- 
sents society’s retaliation for his behavior. Anxi- 
eties, bitterness, and resentment either burst 
forth or are driven within the child where they 
may strike back at society later. Probably at no 
time in life is a boy or girl in greater need of un 
intensive period of skilled guidance, constructive 
activities to replace periods of idleness, and good 
physical and psychological care. At no one time is 
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the court in greater need of more information 
about the child with whom it must deal. 

New concepts of detention care for children 
hold that these needs must be met whether on a 
level which a community of 10,000 can afford or 
with all the professional services available in a 
city of over a million. We insist on good physical 
hygiene. It is time we insisted on good mental 
hygiene. Administratively this calls for skilled 
personnel and a per diem cost which in some jur- 
isdictions may legitimately exceed the cost of 
hospital care. Organizationally it means a far 
more closely co-ordinated relationship between 
the police, court, detention home, probation offi- 
cers and, where it is available, the clinic. Until 
these agencies unify their objectives we can hardly 
expect consistent interpretation of authority to 
the child nor reliable information about the child’s 
real needs to the court. 

Planning for a detention home cannot be sat- 
isfactory unless the purposes it is to serve are 
made crystal clear. In the light of the purposes 
set forth above, planning involves three major 
considerations: (1) The use to be made of de- 
tention by the police and the court; (2) The loca- 
tion, design and construction of the building; and 
(3) The personnel and program. 

It is safe to say that no detention home and 
children’s court in the country yet measures up 
to reasonable standards in all three of these equal- 
ly important factors. Few detention homes and 
children’s courts excel in more than one. But 
standards will never be raised unless we aim high 
and accept compromise only as a step towards 
higher standards. 


The Use of Detention Facilities 


The extent to which children are detained differs 
widely in communities of comparable size and de- 
linquency potential. There is no doubt that on 
the whole we detain far too many children. Ex- 
cessive detention is due partly to misunderstand- 
ing the proper function of detention and partly 
to a lack of co-operation by the court and the 
police in their control of admissions. 

Juvenile detention is the temporary care of 
children who require secure custody prior to court 
action or return to another jurisdiction. This 
means children who have committed delinquent 
acts or present a dangerous likelihood of running 
away or committing further offenses if allowed 
to remain in their own homes pending court hear- 
ing. The care of children removed from their 
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homes for reasons of health, neglect, or depend- 
ency is not detention care according to current 
interpretation. Arrangements should be made for 
the care of these children in foster homes or spec- 
ial institutions by the department of welfare 
through its children’s services or by private agen- 
cies until public services have been developed. De- 
pendent and neglected children should not receive 
care even under the same roof with youngsters 
who need physically secure custody. 

The care of children removed from their homes 
as a disciplinary measure is not detention care. 
This practice, sometimes used by probation offi- 
cers as a whip to keep their probationers in line, 
is not good casework and may violate the child’s 
constitutional rights. The use of detention as 
punishment or retaliation may sometimes result 
in immediate conformity but has little to do with 
solving the child’s basic problems. Instead it con- 
firms his delinquency status, subjects him to 
further contagion in the detention home, and acts 
as a salve to the probation officer’s conscience. 

Excessive detention of children by the police 
“for investigation” can be overcome by a closer 
working relationship between the agencies con- 
cerned. When probation and police officers come 
together on a casework basis such abuses will be 
avoided. A change in the juvenile code could help 
bring this about. Will C. Turnbladh, executive 
director of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, recently stated: 


The latest revision of the Standard Juvenile Court 
Act. prepared by a special committee of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, provides that the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court attaches from the 
time a child is taken into custody. This is an attempt 
to reach through to the widespread problem of indis- 
criminate detention in two practical ways: 

(1) Through centralizing in one agency in the com- 
munity; i.e., the juvenile court, the responsibility for 
detaining and releasing children instead of expecting 
several, or in some communities, upwards of 40 differ- 
ent law enforcement agencies to exercise this function 
for the court, and 


(2) By providing a legally defined basis for the 
development of liaison and uniform clearance between 
the law enforcement agencies and the juvenile court— 
probation service in all matters affecting the detention 
of children. 

The care of children committed by the court is 
an improper use of detention, except for the 
briefest period while awaiting transfer. A boy or 
girl who has been committed should be turned 
over to the agency responsible for him as soon 
as possible. The practice of allowing committed 
children to linger in detention for days and weeks 
before transfer is unfair to the child, unfair to 


the detention home, and psychologically unsound. 
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The detention home is not a place for longer term 
treatment. It is a diagnostic and first aid station 
from which the youngster should be removed as 
soon as there has been sufficient social study for 
the court to decide on the longer term treatment 
and the child prepared for the new experience. 


The Control of Admissions 


Far too little attention is paid to the control 
of detention admissions. There are three phases of 
admission control, the first in the hands of the 
police. A united court-police policy can be achieved 
only through a sharing of objectives. The police 
or sheriffs in some towns lock up every youngster 
they refer to the court. In other communities less 
than 2 percent referred to the court for formal 
action are detained. In many large communities 
the skill with which a child is handled and the like- 
lihood of his being detained depend upon which 
officer happens to apprehend him. However, where 
there is in the police department a juvenile or 
youth bureau in charge of all police cases invol- 
ving children (not just minor ones), court and po- 
lice objectives can better be co-ordinated according 
to noncriminal procedures and fewer children will 
be detained. 

The second step in admission control comes 
at the point of court jurisdiction. The child de- 
tained on authority of the police is either contin- 
ued in detention or released on authority of the 
court. The mechanics of this process is often re- 
sponsible for unnecessary detention. This decision 
to detain a child should come from the court on 
the recommendation of a probation officer or case- 
worker, not a clerk. A probation officer or intake 
worker should interview the parent and in some 
‘ases the complainant as soon as possible to de- 
termine whether the child should be detained or 
returned to the custody of his parents. When police 
bring children directly to the court rather than 
to the detention home during court hours, much 
necessary detention is avoided. 

In a number of cities the police routinely call 
a probation officer before detaining a child, regard- 
less of the hour. In other communities the judge 
reserves the right to authorize detention or re- 
lease without delegating his authority to a case- 
worker. Hence, a number of children who might 
have been released by a probation officer are de- 
tained until the court can hold a preliminary 
hearing. Of course there always are cases where 
children need to be detained during the course 
of police investigation, but as previously pointed 


out a co-operative working relationship between 
the police and the court can allow for contingen- 
cies. 

If the decision to detain or release is based on 
the best interests of the child, detention will not 
be used primarily as a convenience to the police 
or the probation officer. The judge needs to be alert 
to see that children are not left in detention be- 
cause it is easier to interview them there. Some 
communities planning to enlarge detention facil- 
ities or to “build for the future” would find it 
less costly if they enlarged and improved their 
probation staffs. Many youngsters, otherwise de- 
tained, could remain in their own homes under the 
closer supervision of a caseworker, a procedure 
which should always take precedent over detention 
where possible. 

The third step in detention admission control 
concerns the release or detention of children dur- 
ing the course of the prehearing period. Most 
courts make the decision to detain as early as 
possible in the prehearing period and right or 
wrong this decision sticks. There are a growing 
number of jurisdictions, however, where detention 
is used more flexibly. For example, John is de- 
tained at first because the relationship between 
himself and his parents is so strained that he 
would undoubtedly run away if he were not held 
in custody. However, during the course of his de- 
tention in which casework has been active with 
the boy and his parents, attitudes change to the 
point where John would be a good risk if released. 
Likewise, when the response of a youngster to 
casework supervision in his own home pending 
hearing is so unsatisfactory that running away 
or further delinquency is likely to result, then 
detention may be called for. 

In communities where children are rarely de- 
tained, even though their offense is serious, run- 
aways or further offenses during the prehearing 
period are as infrequent as they are for adults 
released on bond. Detention if used wisely need 
no longer be a panic reaction to the child’s offense. 


Types of Facilities 


Of the many types of facilities used for detain- 
ing children the jail ranks at the bottom »f the 
list and the specially designed and constructed 
detention home at the top. It may be argued that if 
the use made of detention and personnel and pro- 
gram are of such importance, what difference 
does it make if a youngster is detained in the local 
jail with a kindly jailor? It is further argued that 
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some of the boys and girls are close to criminal 
court age and in states where juvenile court jur- 
isdiction stops at 16 would be detained in jail 
anyway. 

These arguments are just as spurious applied 
to juvenile jail detention as to the juvenile court 
law itself. Whatever the age of the child under 
juvenile court jurisdiction, the law protects him 
from criminal procedures. From a legal stand- 
point alone it is inconsistent to use the jail for 
detaining children. From a common sense stand- 
point it defeats the very purpose it is supposed to 
serve—the protection of society. The psychology 
of the iron bars spells defeat and failure for the 
youngster, not the help and guidance which the 
children’s court is supposed to give. 

A juvenile detention home must be neither jail- 
like nor threatening in appearance. It should be 
homelike, yet it should detain. Modern architec- 
ture and modern detention screens (which resem- 
ble fly screens but are practically impenetrable) 
can make this possible. A community which has 
been jailing children for years without appreci- 
able expense may hesitate to spend 75c to 31.00 
per capita to construct satisfactory detention fa- 
cilities. This is particularly true if only a few 
children each year will occupy it. The only com- 
mon sense solution is regional detention homes, 
state-operated, according to approved standards 
and supplemented by local boarding homes. This 
plan is best in conjunction with a statewide juve- 
nile court. However, for the average county wish- 
ing to abandon the use of the jail or jail-like de- 
tention there are four alternatives: 


1. The specially constructed detention home is the 
best solution because it combines secure custody, 
homelike appearance, varied indoor activity areas de- 
signed to assure constant supervision, and other im- 
portant features. The following types are recognized. 

The family type home is designed as a home for 
a man and wife with facilities for up to eight chil- 
dren. 

The single unit home may or may.not have resident 
staff. It is designed for from eight to sixteen children. 

The two unit or multi-unit home has separate living 
and sleeping quarters for two or more groups of chil- 
dren, each group not exceeding a maximum of fifteen. 

2. The converted residence is a house owned or 
rented by the administrating agency and remodeled 
for detention purposes. The building should be of 
brick, stone, or masonry with fire resistant features. 
A frame house it not satisfactory if there are to be 
locked doors and screened windows. However, frame 


A discussion of detention home building design and construction will 
appear in the next issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. See also Des 
Construction of Detention Homes for the Juvenile Court. National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association. $1.25 
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houses with fireproof additions for sleeping rooms 
can be used if security in the building is not expected 
in the day time, nor the sleeping quarters used as 
lockups. Remodeling usually consists of (a) security 
provisions: changing casements, installing screens, 
keying locks alike, replacing doors, etc.; (b) super- 
vision provisions: knocking out partitions, rearrang- 
ing rooms, eliminating narrow halls, installing large 
glass panels in walls to provide adequate activity 
space and proper visual control; (c) new construc- 
tion: addition of rooms, small ‘building in outdoor 
play area for school shopcrafts, etc., one or more fire- 
proof wings for sleeping quarters. 

3. Boarding homes for detention can be used for 
most children who need to be detained provided skillful 
boarding parents can be found and given adequate 
subsidy and supporting supervision. In small counties 
boarding homes can prevent jail detention for all but 
a few youngsters. They have the advantage of pro- 
viding a substitute home, individual attention, and 
lack of delinquency contagion through large groups. 
For some delinquent children the boarding home is 
ideal. For others it is questionable. However, it must 
be kept in mind that detention is for children who 
require secure custody. Almost everywhere that board- 
ing homes are used for detention some youngsters 
must be held in a secure detention facility.” These are 
the boys and girls who are in greatest need of skilled 
treatment and good detention care. Are we to rele- 
gate them to the jail and, in effect, write them off as 
hopeless? Some boarding homes have held youngsters 
by building strong rooms; but creating a jail cell 
within a home is no solution. Detained children re- 
quire constant supervision and activity leadership 
which few boarding parents are willing to provide. 
Boarding homes, not being designed for the purpose, 
are usually badly arranged from the point of view 
of supervision so that children are shunted off into 
a room by themselves and spend many hours in “wait- 
ing room activities.” 

4. Combining detention with other facilities by pro- 
viding rooms in a courthouse, county office building, 
hospital, county home, training school or other insti- 
tution may be better than using the jail but is not 
recommended except as a stop gap measure. Combining 
detention care with any of these facilities interferes 
with the proper function of both, has never proved 
satisfactory and often results in a children’s lockup 
without proper space, equipment, staff, or program. 

A more satisfactory combination is the children’s 
court and detention home. The advantage of this is 
that probation officers can be close to the children de- 
tained and see them frequently during the detention 
period. Children need not be transported from the 
home to the court as when the home is separated. 
Moreover, the building of a detention home can often 
be financed with greater ease if the juvenile court 
is included in the project. However, there is something 
to be said for keeping the court building separate and 
apart from the detention home since they represent 
two separate functions. Except in small jurisdictions, 
it is difficult to avoid the institutional atmosphere of 
a dwelling which is part of an office building used by 
the public. 


The job of providing satisfactory detention care 
is so difficult that even excellent personnel is 
thwarted at every turn if the arrangement of 
rooms and construction of the building is inade- 
quate. The only really satisfactory solution is new 
construction, provided up-to-date principles of 
detention home design are observed. 


Personnel and Program 


The detention home building may be the most 
up to date and intake may be carefully controlled 
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by the court yet because of limited staff and pro- 
gram little more than human storage is provided. 
Adequate personnel means adequate program. 
Only together can they meet the needs of the de- 
tained child. Since county authorities are seldom 
willing to allow an adequate budget and since the 
working conditions are rarely good it is difficult 
to obtain qualified personnel. If detention is to 
pull out of the “storage only” stage, basic attitudes 
toward detained children and toward those in 
charge of them must change and active citizen 
committees demand altogether different stand- 
ards. 

Whatever the size of the detention home, person- 
nel must be capable of meeting three basic pro- 
gram objectives: good physical care and custody; 
a full, varied, and creative activities program; 
guidance through intensive casework. In the small- 
est family type detention homes these must be 
met by one or two individuals with help from 
outside professional sources. In the larger homes, 
professional casework and group work services 
should be employed as part of the staff. In either 
case, the effectiveness of the period of detention 
will depend upon the way in which these objectives 
are met. 

1. Good physical care and custody.—High 
standards in the provision of food, rest, cleanli- 
ness, and exercise do not add up to good physical 
care if the ingredient most needed by the child—a 
warm acceptance of the child himself—is miss- 
ing. This cannot be taken for granted. It must 
be genuine, fresh with each new child, and it must 
be continuous. Overwork and shortage of staff 
must not crowd it out. It is particularly important 
in the role of substitute parents who dispense the 
food, shelter, and clothing, for these elemental 
things are closely related to being wanted. 

Secure custody defines the boundaries within 
which physical care must be given. While deten- 
tion personnel need to be alert at all times, there 
is no place for the constant suspicion which de- 
stroys the relationship between the child and his 
supervisors. Whatever the physical setting, the 
fundamental basis for security lies in the relation- 
ship between the child and his supervisors, in a 
number of detention homes where children are 
taken out of the home to use community health 
and recreation facilities, the need for security 
can serve to create mutual trust and confidence. 
This is not inconsistent with a secure building 
which helps to remove temptation from the child 
and strain from the staff. 
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2. A full, varied, creative activities program.— 
The value of a full school and activities program 
in the detention home is disputed only where it 
doesn’t exist. It is impossible to build up confidence 
in a youngster and to stress his assets without 
providing activities which have meaning for him. 
The utmost imagination must be drawn upon and 
mental, physical, and social activities involved. 
An increasing number of small and medium- 
sized detention homes have found it both prac- 
tical and desirable to mix boys and girls in the 
program. The formula is small groups, constant 
supervision of the participating variety, and a 
full activities program. Physical activities should 
be vigorous and ample space and equipment pro- 
vided for big-muscle exercise. 

Arts, crafts, and music are program essentials 
which should not be confined to a school period. 
When a child creates something for himself or 
his family his achievement produces a sense of 
personal worth at a time when failure seems im- 
mense. Some youngsters, taught to use tools for 
the first time in the detention home, have carried 
this knowledge back to their homes where healthy 
new interests replace subversive activities. The 
best resources within a youngster are drawn upon 
when he loses himself in creative work. The ef- 
fect is therapeutic for the child and, in revealing 
interests and potentialities, has diagnostic value 
for the detention staff and the court. Homemaking 
activities have their place, but even though it may 
break the ice for a new youngster to stir the soup, 
reliance upon housekeeping duties is no solution. 

Bull and gripe sessions amongst detainees can 
be a most destructive influence when they are 
under cover. When made legitimate and partici- 
pated in by the staff, collective thinking can turn 
into constructive discussion with elements of 
group therapy. The sophisticated delinquent tends 
to lose his status in the group when healthy activ- 
ity and open discussion are encouraged. This takes 
young, vigorous, intelligent leadership. 

Detention homes whose supervisors remain 
aloof and herd groups through a formal program 
to keep them busy only impress the youngsters 
with a system which has basic disrespect for them. 
A good program provides for choice. To remove a 
youngster suddenly from perhaps a too free world, 
and then take away every shred of independent 
action to ease supervision is no demonstration 
of respect for him as a person. 

The fact that a child is detained for a short 
time and that regular classroom work cannot be 
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duplicated is no reason for failing to provide 
school activities. School work in the detention 
home provides structure for the child’s day and 
a sense of continuity which makes for less dis- 
ruption when he returns to his own school. Teach- 
ing in a detention home affords an opportunity 
for intensive individualized help in academic skills 
and in crafts. It has often proved of greater value 
to the child than regular attendance (or truancy) 
in his own school for the same period. Public 
school home teachers, preferably trained in spec- 
ial education, are meeting the needs of some small 
detention homes, while in New York City the 
public school administration has established its 
own special schools within the detention homes. 
In some detention homes the school forms a source 
of activity stimulation to the home’s personnel. 
The detention home school teacher serves as a 
tie between the troubled child and his school, and 
assists the court and probation officer by uncover- 
ing specific problems and attitudes in connection 
with school which may not have been previously 
known. 

3. Guidance through intensive casework within 
the detention home.—The job of long term plan- 
ning with the child belongs to the probation offi- 
cer and should be part of the prehearing pro- 
cedure whether or not the child is detained. In 
small communities where probation caseloads are 
low and qualified probation officers have a close 
relationship to the detention home, immediate 
guidance can be given on a day-to-day basis if 
called for. However, where the detention home 
reaches the size of a small institution or where 
probation officers are overloaded or unqualified, 
such an arrangement is less practical. 

The detained child’s need for guidance is not 
something which can wait until a busy probation 
officer comes around. Moreover, a probation officer 
cannot know the many situations which arise 
within the detention home. In some courts no 
casework is available to the child at all until the 
court orders an investigation or places the child 
on probation. The need for casework with respect 
to the child’s adjustment to detention can be seen 
in forms of duplicity, rationalizing, uncontrolled 
aggression and other attempts to escape his pre- 
dicament. Every detention home makes use of 
some form of guidance whether by inflicting a 
punishment or through the kind of intelligent 
counselling which helps a child gain insight into 
his own problems. At no one time is skilled case- 
work so desperately needed. The child’s self- 


analysis and his interpretation of authority is at 
stake. Rather than leave the job to the super- 
intendent several detention homes with outstand- 
ing programs have recently added professionally 
trained caseworkers to their staffs. Their responsi- 
bilities fall into four overlapping areas: 


a. Helping the child to face the realities of his 
immediate situation. 

b. Assisting the child and the detention home by 
resolving behavior situations through casework and 
redirected activity rather than through punishment. 

c. Serving as a focal point of inservice training for 
the supervisory staff. 

d. Serving as a channel of interpretation between 
the child in the detention home and the probation 
staff, the clinic and the court. 


The child in need of detention is a child in need 
of clinical study and skilled observation. Thus 
a good detention home will serve as a short-term 
study home. When there is a close working rela- 
tionship and a clearly understood division of 
function between the caseworker in the detention 
home and the probation officer making the social 
investigation, there is mutual support, not con- 
flict. 

To achieve good physical care and custody, a 
full, varied, and creative activities program and 
guidance through intensive casework depends on 
small groups and a high calibre of staff. The small- 
est homes cannot expect to employ professional 
staff but they can offer sufficient salary to at- 
tract intelligent individuals who can understand 
the unhappy, resentful, and often aggressively 
unadjusted child, accept his personality, and live 
with him in a constructive relationship. Profes- 
sional help often can be secured on a consulting 
basis. For example, menus can be checked by a 
qualified school dietitian and assistance in the 
handling of behavior problems by a trained case- 
worker or clinical psychologist. 

Detention supervision requires warm person- 
ality, abundant good humor, intellectual curiosity, 
and a strong constitution. A detention home work- 
er must be a well-adjusted person himself and 
able to take the anxieties and aggressive compul- 
sions of the disturbed child in his stride without 
the need for retaliation. Tact, resourcefulness, 
and imagination are “musts” to keep detained 
youngsters constructively active and to prevent 
mental and social deterioration. 

Properly staffed detention institutions with 
personnel operating on a 40 to 44 hour work week 
should expect to employ from 75 percent as many 
workers as the normal] maximum child population. 
A lower proportion than this almost invariably 
results in mass custodial care with only a token 
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activity and guidance program. The ratio will 
not be as high in small detention homes employ- 
ing resident staff. 


It is impossible for those without experience to grasp 
the many duties involved in operating a small de- 
tention home. Even the simplest houskeeping duties 
become unbelievably complicated in a house full of 
detained youngsters, whether or not they assist with 
the work. Ordering groceries, planning, cooking and 
serving meals, cleaning, emergency repair work, 
laundry, mending clothes, seeing parents, conferring 
with probation officers and other workers, record keep- 
ing, bookkeeping, answering telephones, admitting new 
children at any hour of the day or night, clinical exam- 
inations, first aid and nursing when necessary, person- 
al and group interviews and discussions with children, 
creative activity work with the yungsters, these are the 
major duties. Although there may be days when there 
are no children in the home at all, these days are un- 
predictable. There may be months when there is no let 
up. It is important, therefore, to provide proper relief 
to the extent of at least twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours a week and occasional evenings. If a man and 
his wife are employed it should be possible for them 
to go out together without constant anxiety over the 
management of the home in their absence. No less 
than one month’s vacation with pay should be given. 


Jail Detention and State Responsibility 


Small communities with populations of under 
50,000 seldom are able to afford proper detention 
care for their children. While the situation may 
be relieved somewhat by the use of boarding 
homes for certain youngsters, there is little like- 
lihood of a satisfactory family type detention home 
being constructed for the purpose. There are per- 
sons so skillful with difficult children that they 
have been known to detain for the court all young- 
sters placed in their care without the use of phy- 
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sical restraints, but such people are extremely 
rare. 

We might as well face reality. The jail deten- 
tion of children will never be abandoned in this 
country unless the state constructs and operates 
specially designed, strategically located deten- 
tion homes. These homes would supplement the 
local boarding home by taking only those child- 
ren who require secure custody. State subsidies 
where tried have seldom been successful. In Vir- 
gina, for example where the state offers to pay 
almost the entire cost of operating a detention 
home, counties show a shocking indifference to 
juvenile detention. There are isolated instances 
of inter-county co-operation in the sharing of 
detention facilities but this method of establish- 
ing regional detention homes cannot be relied 
upon. 

Regional detention centers operated by the 
state according to high standards and supple- 
mented by local boarding homes are the only hope 
of ridding ourselves of the blight of detaining boys 
and girls under juvenile court jurisdiction in jail. 
Ideally these detention homes would be located in 
the same general areas as regional child guidance 
clinics. Ideally, too, they would be affiliated with a 
statewide juvenile court system as they are in Con- 
necticut. However, we need not wait for a state 
juvenile court to meet a very urgent problem. If 
we care for our children we will act now. 


In an effort to keep children out of jails we have been somewhat blindly 
putting them into detention homes. We have required little of these deten- 
tion homes except that they keep children from the influences of adult 
offenders, keep them from running away, separate boys from girls if possi- 
ble and that they look neat and clean when the board of visitation makes 
its inspection.—National Conference on Prevention and Control of Delin- 
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What the Probation Officer Can Do for 
Special Types of Offenders 


By MANLY B. Root, M.D. 
Surgeon (R), U.S.P.H.S. 
Psychiatrist, U. S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 


GREAT heart specialist, addressing a body 
A of general practitioners, told them that they, 
the general practitioners, were the real heart 
specialists for they saw the early development 
of heart disease, they saw the beginnings of the 
trouble, they could take measures to heal and to 
cure, to prevent and to advise, long before the 
patient came to the so-called specialist who saw 
too much of the end product of a series of events 
when it was too late to be of much service. 

In the correctional field the probation officers 
are the real specialists. 

Final answers to many of our most perplexing 
problems of human behavior await the result of 
their observations, their wisdom, and their knowl- 
edge to tell us how a normal baby with all poten- 
tialities for good grows into an_ individual 
whose lax moral standards, thoughtless hedonism, 
callous conscience, and rebellious aggressiveness 
make of his character and personality a person 
who has to be locked up by society for its own 
protection. 


1. ALCOHOLICS 


Drinking in general is certainly to be dis- 
couraged in your clients. The reasons for this 
are many. It is at best an expensive luxury which 
any man struggling to make his way in the world 
can ill afford. How often do you and I listen to 
the woes of a client who tells of the hard financial 
struggle he has had, but has to admit that he 
has found the money for drinks. Alcohol, a most 
remarkable drug, has as one of its many effects 
the lessening of inhibition—that control which, 
like the governor of an engine, keeps the mind 
from following up rash and impetuous desires, 
keeping the human spirit from running away with 
itself. With the loss of this governor, moral stand- 
ards evaporate till “anything goes.” Alert intelli- 
gence, the ability to tap the reservoir of past ex- 
perience and judgment is relaxed. Of all men, 
our clients need acute judgment and self-watching 
perhaps the most, and yet they so often tempt 


fate by taking into their bodies that drug which 
is specific in its ability to put the censor to sleep. 


Social Drinking 


Again, drinking usually takes place, at least for 
most of our clients, in what we call bad company 
and in a mentally and morally unhealthy environ- 
ment, where ideals are low, moral standards are 
lower, where profanity and vulgarity are the 
rule, where it is smart to flout ethical ideals, 
where criminal exploits are often planned, and 
where a man can put away his timidities and re- 
serve and become great by being especially daring 
in the company of those who are ready to exploit 
him. Such a man becomes a ready tool, a foolish 
leader, or a desperate fool; and we all know that 
a great number of violators would not have re- 
sorted to folly except for their drinking. 

The time of drinking is also important. Most 
“moderate drinkers” do their drinking in the 
evening, the time passes quickly, and soon it is 
morning. The client, with an overpowering need 
for prompt appearance at work in the morning, 
has a hard time getting there if he has been drink- 
ing up to a few hours before he is due at work. 
To avoid this, many resort to Saturday night 
drinking, a pretty well-established custom among 
us. This is better than weekday drinking, but it 
is hard to hold to this; and even so, it does not en- 
courage church attendance where a man may at 
least hear a weekly lecture, concentrate for a 
brief hour on good ideals, and live in an atmos- 
phere of high aspiration—at most find a philos- 
ophy and a faith in a way of life led by the 
Greatest of Counselors. 

As in all categories, let us not be dogmatic. Let 
us not forget that a great many of us drink, that 
the drinking of millions of persons does not get 
them into trouble. If a client’s drinking is done 
Wisely and socially, it is best to point out the 
dangers, to advise abstinence for reasons dis- 
cussed above, and then not to worry too much 
about it. We have no right to expect our clients 
to maintain standards higher than the average; 
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we are foolish and insincere if we expect them 
to maintain standards higher than our own. 


Drinking by Neurotics 


Drinking by neurotics takes place when they 
turn to the sure but dangerous and only tempor- 
ary relief from the tensions and conflicts which 
torture them. Clients whom you know or believe 
to be neurotic should be helped to understand 
this. Get all the psychiatric help and advice you 
can, but much, sometimes most of the assistance 
the neurotic needs has to come from you, from 
the parole advisor, and from friends and the 
family. What seems a blessing to a neurotic in- 
dividual in his ever-increasing search for peace 
of mind—namely, alcoholic escape from the harsh 
cruelties of reality—becomes, because of its ef- 
fects, only another cause for tension. So the 
neurotic must learn from you if he has not already 
learned it from us, that the alcoholic “treatment” 
only adds other symptoms to be treated. In other 
words, the neurotic can never safely drink. In 
this connection, an allied group of patients—the 
psychotic (insane) —often drink heavily as a man- 
ifestation of early symptoms of mental disease. 
Drinking then becomes part, not a cause, of the 
mental disorder. We must be on the lookout for 
this especially in persons who have not been heavy 
drinkers previously. Much time can be lost and 
much harm done by the failure to recognize this 
type of symptom-drinking. 


The Alcoholic Defined 


The true or “real” alcoholic belongs in a differ- 
ent category. He is not primarily neurotic nor 
psychotic, though he may become so as indeed 
any person with one disorder of personality, char- 
acter, or mind may develop another disorder. 

For our purposes and for our discussions and 
explanations with our alcoholic clients, an alcoholic 
may be defined as an individual who is unusually 
sensitive to alcohol, in whom alcohol produces 
character and personality changes, so that he 
does things he would never do while sober, often 
with amnesia of incomplete memory for the acts. 
It is realized that this definition of an alcoholic 
stresses only one factor; namely, alcoholic sensi- 
tivity. Complicated physical and emotional factors, 
together with social and cultural diatheses, unite 
to produce an individual driven by forces he does 
not understand and cannot control to seek happi- 
ness in the very cup which makes such a fool of 
him and jeopardizes his chances for happiness and 
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success. Unconscious conflicts, particularly in the 
field of psychosexual pathology, inferiority brood- 
ings, and aggression-submission battles within 
the personality are frequently at work. The var- 
ious combinations of these factors produce acute 
and chronic states of mind characterized by emo- 
tional tensions which certain individuals cannot 
stand. These tensions can be dissolved in alcohol 
which seems almost specific in its ability to lessen 
the tyranny of the superego, which is the psycho- 
analytic name for conscience—a sort of emotional 
governor which provides the civilized restraint 
necessary to keep us from yielding freely to our 
emotions and instinctive drives. Alcoholics, as 
well as neurotic and psychotic individuals, cannot 
handle all this conflict and retreat into their varied 
forms of escape and phantasy. An alcoholic, then, 
is a person who has developed the particular al- 
coholic method of achieving peace of mind; ef- 
fective for the time being, but disastrous for his 
integrity, his character, and his future success. 
However, in initial talks with alcoholics all this 
cannot be discussed. They eagerly grasp at the 
sensitivity idea which relieves them for the time 
being of moral guilt feelings, and at the same time 
makes very clear the important point that they 
cannot ever safely drink. Later, less superficial 
analysis of deeper mechanisms is necessary. 

A “pure” alcoholic is quite normal and social- 
ized when not drinking; shows varying degrees of 
irresponsibility and character faults when drink- 
ing. Less liquor is usually necessary to make him 
intoxicated than is the case with the average man. 
The Alcoholics Anonymous organization teaches 
its members that they have “an allergy of the 
body and an obession of the mind.” 

For the initial contact I have found it effective 
to talk to the alcoholic somewhat as follows: “You 
are sensitive to alcohol in much the same way as 
other persons are sensitive to ragweed or straw- 
berries. When we have allergies, it means that 
we react to certain substances differently from the 
average man. These reactions may be physical as 
shown by hay fever or the hives; they may be 
mental as in insomnia after coffee; they may be 
in the field of character as shown by your behavior 
after a few drinks. So the stuff (alcohol) is pure 
poison to you. Others are able to drink without 
doing themselves any harm. They would prob- 
ably be better off if they did not drink; they would 
certainly save money, but they can get by with 
it—at least for a time. You are different, it is not 
your fault; but because you are different it is lit- 
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erally a matter of life and death for you, a mat- 
ter of success and happiness or failure and dis- 
grace. This is not due to any moral weakness or 
character fault; it is a matter of this allergy of 
yours. You can never ‘handle’ liquor but it can 
and has put you in jail.” 

Contrary to common opinion, the alcoholic does 
not have a “craving” for drink between his bouts. 
His backsliding occurs, or his return to drinking 
after leaving prison takes place, not because of 
any craving. In the great majority of cases it 
happens under one of two circumstances. First, 
the man takes his first drink after a time of ab- 
stinence in company with other drinkers, just 
to be sociable, or because of trouble or sorrow or 
happiness, despair or celebration. Second, the man 
drinks in the mistaken impression that he is not 
really an alcoholic, that he merely drank too much 
before, that he can be a “normal” or “social” 
drinker. Once an alcoholic does take a drink, there 
is truly craving of a malignant sort, and all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot stop 
him drinking until his bout has run its course. 
We must use all our persuasiveness and all our 
ingenuity and all our influence to convince the al- 
coholic that he cannot ever become a_ social 
drinker. He must never take a single glass of beer 
or liquor; his only hope of safety and success and 
happiness lies in understanding that once an al- 
coholic, always an alcoholic. He may get away 
with it at times, but he cannot afford to take a 
chance. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


Alcoholics Anonymous appears to be one of the 
most successful organizations ever developed by 
victims of any disorder for their own improve- 
ment. One of the strongest reasons for its success 
is probably the fact that it is a victim-sponsored 
and managed organization. It is easier to be helped 
by persons like yourself, by people who have gone 
through the same struggles you have and have 
won out, than to be treated or preached at by 
others who have no way of knowing how you 
really feel about things. “‘A.A.,” as the members 
call it, has helped drinkers to stop their drinking 
where parents, wives, clergymen, doctors, and 
psychiatrists have failed. It has rescued men from 
the skids by thousands. There have been back- 
sliders, of course, but there are many, many suc- 
cessful men whom it has rescued from the alco- 
holic’s seemingly inevitable end. If an alcoholic 
can be induced by you to meet with and join an 
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A.A. unit, you have performed one of the most 
helpful of services to your client. In my opinion 
you should have A.A. literature in your offices and 
give or loan it to your alcoholics to read and study. 

Not all alcoholics can be interested in A.A. No 
one joins until he is convinced that he cannot 
refrain from drinking by his own efforts; he must 
seek some help from without his own personality. 
By confession and discussion of his alcoholic 
troubles before other alcoholics, by helping others 
to stop drinking, by open-meeting consideration 
of the whole problem, by association with fellow 
victims the A.A. member becomes fired with the 
enthusiasm and faith and confidence which keeps 
him dry from day to day and from year to year. 

The members practically date their life from 
the day they took their last drink, realizing the 
life and death nature of the problem. By all means, 
get the help of A.A. for your alcoholics if at all 
possible. 


Il. DRUG ADDICTS 


In most cases users of narcotics are criminals 
only incidentally in their need to supply their 
habits. To them all other needs are subordinate. 

An addict who is getting all the drugs his sys- 
tem requires is apparently quite a normal individ- 
ual. This is in striking contrast to the alcoholic 
problem, for the alcoholic is quite normal when 
not drinking. The stories of ‘drug crazed” crim- 
inals are fantasy. The addict is ‘‘crazed’”’ when he 
craves the drug and turns to criminal activity to 
get it. All drug addicts must, if they are not 
wealthy, turn to some kind of criminal activity 
because they cannot earn enough to buy their 
drugs; and as many have told me, “I don’t have 
time to work.” 

It is practically impossible to control, except 
under close supervision, under guard, an addict 
who has an active habit. He must get his daily 
dosage or suffer severe pains, terrible anxiety, 
and mental agony. Such a man is in need, of 
course, of hospitalization or imprisonment under 
medical supervision. 

A former addict, just released from hospital or 
prison, presents serious problems for his super- 
visor. Some drug users, deprived of drugs while 
in prison or hospital, wish to live without drugs; 
others look forward to getting drugs at the earliest 
possible moment. Certainly some of them do go 
for days, weeks, and months without drugs; some 
who have used drugs stop their use. If he wants 
to get along without drugs there is at least some 
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hope for him. Remember that he is a sort of lost 
soul, longing for the drug which alone can make 
him feel normal. If he is trying to do the right 
thing he leans heavily for support and encourage- 
ment on you, on friends, and his family. The best 
advice you can give him is that he stay away 
from people and places which have been associated 
with his habit in the past. Many an addict has 
gone for a long time without drugs, courageously 
carrying on the good fight, only to backslide after 
meeting an old addicted friend or visiting a place 
which has fostered his habit in the past. 

Many addicts in their honest search for re- 
spectability try to choose a lesser evil. They must 
find some surcease from the agonizing tension 
of their drug-longings. They want to stay free 
from narcotics so they try drinking as a substi- 
tute. This shows their dependence; it brings new 
troubles of its own, it does not help at all, and it 
usually leads back to drugs. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
everyone can become addicted. In studies of ad- 
dicts certain types of personalities are found, 
but I believe with many others that anyone who 
uses drugs for a long time will eventually be 
“hooked.” The man of character and good sense 
will not try drugs initially for the thrill which 
unstable personalities seek, but I believe that cer- 
tain addicts correctly trace their addiction to 
long-continued use of drugs during painful ill- 
nesses. This is a danger which all physicians real- 
ize and try to avoid. 

As a final word regarding addiction, let me 
urge you to try to understand the terrible hold 
it has on the human personality. You may be 
unable to see an addict without disgust and re- 
vulsion, but remember that his need of drugs is 
partly physiological. The longing for drugs in an 
addict, deprived temporarily of his accustomed 
dosage, is probably comparable only to the long- 
ing a man lost in the desert feels for water. I 
have tried to understand, in talking to addicts, 
how strong their craving is. I have told many of 
them that one of the strongest longings of a hu- 
man being is for sexual satisfaction and have 
asked them to compare that with the desire for 
drugs. Without exception they have told me that 
there is no comparison—that the craving for nar- 
cotics is far greater. We can talk to the addict 
about will power, but the will power necessary to 
combat narcotic craving is a hundredfold stronger 
than any we nonusers have ever been called upon 
to face. 


Marihuana 


The general belief at present is that the dangers 
in the use of marihuana have been greatly exag- 
gerated. We read formerly of its terrible effects, 
and some of these seem to have been fairy tales. 
Its use is to be discouraged, but it is non-addicting, 
it probably causes little or no trouble, and it cer- 
tainly is not an important contributor to criminal 
activity. When a prisoner tells me he committed 
a crime when intoxicated or because of his need 
for narcotic drugs, I frequently believe him; when 
he says he was under the influence of marihuana, 
I do not believe him. Marihuana seems to alter the 
sense of time, to exhilarate the individual; but 
that it influences him to perform acts outside his 
usual moral code is probably not true. It is against 
the law to have it or sell it, and this law is prob- 
ably a good thing. 


Ill. PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY 


It is an old idea that certain people, not insane, 
feeble-minded, epileptic, or neurotic showed such 
variation from the usual standards of their cul- 
tural level that a special name must be given to 
their kind. They have been called moral imbeciles 
and psychopaths and many names between these 
designations, and still we do not know how or why 
they are as they are. The conception is a very use- 
ful one—and yet a very dangerous one—for we 
are likely to fall back on it when we do not under- 
stand a man. By calling him a psychopath we are 
somehow unconsciously relieved of the necessity 
of trying to understand and help him. And if we 
fail to supervise him successfully, how delightful 
to tell ourselves that he was a psychopath whom 
no one could have helped. 


Psychopathic Personality Defined 


Fifty psychiatrists will give you as many defin- 
itions; and notice how they squirm as they give 
them! There is none of the assurance which we 
have when we tell you about dementia praecox or 
general paresis. The definition is usually one of 
exclusion. If a person does not conduct his affairs 
with ordinary judgment, he acts impulsively, if 
he does not profit by experience and mistakes, 
lacks the capacity to plan wisely, goes through 
life sinning, blundering, stumbling as though try- 
ing to get himself into as much trouble as possible 
and trying to get himself hated or killed—and if 
we cannot prove that he is feeble-minded or insane 
—then we say he is a psychopath if he is not neu- 
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rotic. Most of us are sure that there is such a per- 
son, but the danger lies in making a diagnosis by 
recounting all the troubles into which the man has 
plunged, and then calling him a psychopath be- 
cause of this history. You probation officers in the 
field must help us understand these people. It may 
be that here is a special type of personality, it may 
be that they represent a type of real mental disease 
as Dr. Hervey Cleckley and Dr. Ben Karpman be- 
lieve. It may be that they are “rebels without a 
cause” in the words of the title of Robert Lindner’s 
book. Or it may be that they do as they do because 
of mental conflicts, or as a result of experiences in 
early life which would have made anyone a psycho- 
path. We simply do not know. 

The great medicolegal dilemma presented by 
these psychopaths is this: are they sane or insane; 
responsible or not responsible. Legal procedure at 
present considers them sane and responsible; and 
unless and until we are more sure of the belief 
of some of us that they are irresponsible, the pre- 
sent legal attitude would seem to be the most prac- 
tical. For we must remember that they often are 
persistent evil-doers and if we ever excuse them 
from punishment as we do the insane and feeble- 
minded, we must have an appropriate disposition, 
for they cannot be allowed to mess up themselves 
and the world without restraint. The only possible 
disposition would be similar to that of the insane; 
namely, commitment to some sort of a hospital, 
not for a definite term but for an indefinite period 
—till cured. The psychopaths and their lawyers 
would hardly appreciate this. The present common 
cycle of court to mental hospital and back to free- 
dom and on to delinquency and court again would 
be many times extended. The probation and parole 
officer has little to do with this dilemma. At pre- 
sent he must consider the man sane and try to 
guide and influence him as best he can. 


Characteristics of the Psychopath 


Outstanding among the tragic characteristics 
of the psychopath is his inability or at any rate 
his failure to develop loyalties. The probation offi- 
cer, in his management of ordinary clients, relies, 
to a large extent, on this lovalty which he tries to 
develop toward himself, his friends, and his family. 
The psychopath must not be expected to develop 
this loyalty, so we who deal with him lack a very 
useful tool. We must steel ourselves against being 
shocked when these strange people talk so peni- 
tent and ashamed and friendly and loval and lov- 
ing, and then within days or even minutes act ina 


way which shows that these emotions have no 
meaning whatever for them. 

It is easy to recount the peculiarities and sins 
and weaknesses of the psychopath. It is harder 
to give advice as to how to help him. My advice 
will not be very helpful as I am one of those who 
regard the problem of the psychopath as well nigh 
hopeless, as far as our influencing his thought, 
idealism, and behavior. I repeat my theme song— 
“do your best.” The only hopes I know of lie in 
three main categories. 

Many psychopaths become more normal as time 
goes on. I can attribute this only to a gradual 
maturity. So much of the behavior of a psycho- 
path seems explainable on a basis of delayed or 
stunted emotional maturity, particularly in the 
field of appreciation of the rights of others and 
in the concept of their personalities, character- 
istics, and desires in relation to the same desires 
of others and of the state. The professional crim- 
inal has, we believe, normal appreciation of these 
things but chooses to ignore them. The psycho- 
path does not seem to have it. Many psychopaths 
mellow and seem to develop this socialization, and 
in this maturity lies our greatest hope. I have 
asked many of them who seem to have matured— 
at least to the extent of finally learning to restrain 
themselves enough to build up a good record in 
prison—what in their opinion could have been 
done earlier to have helped them to adjust at 
home, in school, in correctional schools, in pris- 
ons. Their answer invariably is to the effect that 
nothing could have been done—‘“I just had to 
learn my lesson the hard way.” 

By trying to rid yourself of the hopelessness of 
giving up trying to help a psychopath you can 
always say to yourself, “maybe this kid is not a 
psychopath after all.”” You will experience many 
heartaches and cruel disappointments, but you 
may also rid yourself and your client of the feel- 
ing of utter frustration, and may find ways to 
help him to a better way of life. So try it, and if 
you fail, don’t feel too bad; if you succeed, yell 
for joy! 

I don’t believe it to be irreverent or far-fetched 
to say that it is a miracle of a sort when one of 
these irresponsible, blundering persons suddenly 
or gradually settles down and begins to act like 
a normal human being. This happens in prison 
and happens to your clients. Then is the time to 
try, as we do, to find out what caused the change; 
and then to try similar techniques on similar cli- 
ents when they come along. 
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Extra supervision and guidance obviously are 
needed, far more than are required for other 
types of offenders. The psychopath of course re- 
sents the very supervision of which he is in such 
crying need. In a way he will hate it, and yet I 
am sure that they know they need it. They like 
to talk about their troubles. They like to exagger- 
ate their good points and accomplishment, they 
like to tell of the sins and unwise behavior of 
others. They love to ask for favors, and they do 
want your good opinion. While they are offering 
their excuses, and offering fancied or rationalized 
evidence in mitigation of their misdeeds, there is 
a chance for us in prison and you in the field to 
discuss, advise, and offer guidance and leadership. 
Some of the words of wisdom you offer for their 
benefit may not be wasted. And remember that 
for some strange reason most of the psychopaths 
who become criminalistic are of average intelli- 
gence or better. Others in close contact with the 
man—employer, friends, family—should be taught 
to encourage conversation, to praise when possible, 
to warn wisely, to help form a solid rock of sta- 
bility which these people need as a refuge. It is, 
of course, an art to advise and counsel without 
being too “preachy.” Our counseling efforts must 
be highly developed to be at all effective in help- 
ing these people. Concentration as much as possi- 
ble in conversation on ‘“‘neutral” subjects, matters 
of interest to the client which carry no emotional 
charge and which have nothing to do with right 
and wrong are advisable here. In “passing the 
time of day” with our clients much can be done 
in building up friendship or at least friendly feel- 
ing which is the most important factor in estab- 
lishing rapport which is so necessary if we are to 
influence successfully another person, psycho- 
pathic or not. 

It is better to have psychopaths live with others 
and work with others, than to have them lead 
more solitary lives. There are exceptions, but the 
constant brake of other people’s needs and rights 
and emotional drives must be on hand to be used 
by the pyschopath, if his maturity begins to de- 
velop. This is in line with their need for special 
supervision and guidance. Employers, friends, and 
family need not know that the client is considered 
by you and by us to be a psychopath. Probably 
they usually should not know this. But they should 
be told that the client is unusual, that he is “nerv- 
ous,”’ that he needs extra help, that he frequently 
needs to be left alone, that he can be talked to 
sometimes, and not at other times, that he is often 
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disappointing and disloyal but that you are trying 
to help bring out the best in him. Get them in- 
terested in the fascinating, though difficult, prob- 
lem of helping and influencing for the better a 
peculiar individual who “needs just the help that 
you can give him. That is why I am asking you 
to take a special interest in him.” 


IV. SEXUAL DEVIATES 


The attempts to understand sexual deviation 
are hampered by our lack of knowledge of what 
constitutes a normal or average sexual life. Kin- 
sey’s recent book and the multitude of reports 
and publications concerning it have confused 
rather than enlightened us. Honest attempts at 
understanding this important part of life are to 
be encouraged, of course. The complicated physi- 
cal and emotional factors involved are far beyond 
the scope of this paper. Here we must be a little 
dogmatic and call sexual life ‘normal’? when the 
individual turns for sexual expression to those 
of the opposite sex, and manages his sexual life 
with discretion and self-control to the extent of 
receiving and giving happiness from the relation- 
ship and avoiding the flouting of laws and customs 
of society. The highest ideal, of course, is that all 
this will lead to a happy marriage and the forma- 
tion of family life. 


Most Common Sexual Deviations 


The most common sexual deviations which con- 
cern us in this paper are the following: 

Uncontrolled heterosexuality.—Persons who of- 
fend in this manner belong in general in one of 
two groups: 

(1) Individuals whose sexual aim is union 
with one of the opposite sex, but whose relation- 
ships never develop to the point of real enduring 
satisfaction. Such are the so-called “Don Juan” 
type among men and the so-called “nymphomania” 
type among women. A neurosis of a severe type 
is usually the basis for these conditions. 

(2) Psychopaths whose sexual life follows the 
same pattern of irresponsibility as the rest of their 
life activities. They seduce and rape in their rest- 
less hedonistic search for the satisfaction which 
they never really find except for the passing mom- 
ent. 

Active homosexuality.—These persons have as 
their sexual object a person of the same sex; as 
their sexual aim, sexual union with the other per- 
son. They desire the masculine role, acting toward 
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their homosexual lover as a normal person would 
toward a lover of the opposite sex. 

Passive homosexuality.—These persons have as 
their sexual object a person of the same sex; as 
their sexual aim, sexual union with the other per- 
son. They desire the feminine role, acting toward 
their lovers as normal persons would toward lovers 
of the opposite sex. 

Remember these distinctions: the active homo- 
sexual (when a man) treats a male lover as though 
he were a female. The passive homosexual (when 
aman) treats the male lover as though the lover 
were a male, and he (the passive homosexual) a 
female. All three of these types may be aggressive 
or not; that is, they may seek the lover or may 
respond to the lover’s seeking. All three may be 
constantly true to their abnormal type, or may 
be what we call facultative: that is, sometimes 
“normal” and sometimes ‘‘abnormal.” In the field 
of personality distortions hardly anyone is the 
same sort of person all of the time. 

Polymorphous perverse sexual state.—There are 
individuals who seem never to crystallize their sex- 
ual aims or desires. They are essentially children 
or at most adolescents in their psychosexual be- 
havior and attitudes; are ready to try any kind 
of sexual expression, particularly if it seems smart 
to them or if they have never tried it before. Some 
of these are probably psychopaths, others are 
probably definite victims of neuroses. 

I realize that the foregoing is such a brief dis- 
cussion that it may only have led to confusion in 
your minds. There is no way of really making 
the matters simple. These conditions all lie in the 
field of sexual pathology. Those of you who are 
really interested in this complicated and involved 
field of study may read psychoanalytic works. 
They, again, may only further confuse you. The 
very best introduction to a serious attempt to 
understand the sex deviate is to read Freud’s 
Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. As an 
antidote to all this, and to restore your sense of hu- 
mor, and to keep you from worrying too much 
about it, I suggest that you read Thurber and 
White’s Js Sex Necessary? Best of all, in most 
cases, study the individual you are trying to under- 
stand, to help, and to guide, and get all the psy- 
chiatric advice you can. And to revert to my theme 
song, do the best you can. 

One more word about helping your client with 
his sex problems: Advise and discuss, but do not 
be “preachy.” Almost everyone has some peculiar- 
ities and worries and guilt feelings and conflicts 


about his or her sex life. Common sense discussion 
is of tremendous help if you can become genuinely 
interested and avoid being, or at least acting, 
shocked. The sexual difficulties of most people, 
serious as they are, tend to fade away as they ma- 
ture. It may or may not be “normal” but think of 
the many people you know as good people and yet 
who have transgressed our sexual code. 


How Tensions May Be Relieved 


Remember that you cannot control another per- 
son’s sex life. You can only give guidance and 
leadership. 

Many clients will appreciate talking over their 
sex life and problems with you; others will not. 
Clients of this sort are worried and ill at ease, 
no matter how much they may deny their anxiety. 
If they will talk these important matters over with 
you, the mere talking may do much good, especial- 
ly if you can keep your own emotions under con- 
trol and do not show them even if your clients 
shock you. Much of the good done by doctors, by 
friends, and by priests at the confessional, comes 
from what psychoanalysts call catharsis—letting 
off steam and relieving tension by talking to a 
sympathetic listener. Another point to remember 
is that the tension caused by a person tortured 
by psychosexual pathology can be relieved in only 
four ways, as follows: 

(1) Frank acceptance of the abnormal sexual 
desires and frank vielding to them. This results 
in the individual becoming an overt participant 
in his particular kind of sexual pathological ac- 
tivity. He is then no longer ashamed of his long- 
ings and activities, enjoys them, and considers 
the people we call normal as narrow-minded. 
Tension leaves him for he has avoided conflict 
about the matter. 

(2) Frank acceptance of the abnormal sexual 
desires but refusal to yield to them. This results 
in some tension because of the constant restraint, 
but the acceptance of the abnormal desires does 
away with the more serious conflict which always 
occurs when an individual refuses to admit his 
personality or character peculiarities, sexual or 
otherwise. His mental state is then to be compared 
on a heterosexual level to the normally sexed man 
or woman who for some reason remains unmar- 
ried and continent. He is consciously exercising 
self-control, not fighting an inward conflict. 

(3) Relief of tension by sublimation. This word, 
which is taken from physics, refers to the puri- 
fication of an impulse or tendency or desire into 
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a socially acceptable form of activity. This is not 
done consciously like the solution discussed under 
(2), but is an unconsciously developed mechanism. 
Its explanation lies in the field of psychoanalytic 
theory, not at all universally accepted. It is pretty 
generally believed, however, that many people 
find happiness by satisfying their antisocial tend- 
encies in a way which does good instead of harm. 
To give specific examples of this sublimation in a 
paper prepared for nonmedical readers might 
cause embarrassment. Suffice it to say here that 
any Overpowering interest or vocation or avoca- 
tion which your clients show may lead the way 
to a possible sublimation of antisocial or abnormal 
sexual tendencies. 

(4) Repression of the sexual conflict. Another 
and always tragic solution of an individual’s con- 
flict about his sexual peculiarities involves its 
repression. According to psychoanalytic theory, 
at least, such a person is actually able to repress 
his conflict. Thus a homosexual, for instance, 
comes to believe that he is not a homosexual at 
all. If this were all, it would be a happy solution. 
Unfortunately for such a patient—for such per- 
sons then become psychotic—the repressed de- 
sires remain active and seek expression in some 
way. These ways take place through delusions and 
hallucinations in which homosexual threats seem 
to come from other persons. Depending upon the 
subject’s personality makeup, varied symptoms 
may develop and the individual becomes the vic- 
tim, as he sees it, of a hostile world which is try- 
ing to force him into homosexuality, and of hal- 
lucinations and voices which accuse him of the 
very perversions he has repressed. Thus a person 
cannot safely repress his desires without becom- 
ing psychotic or exhibit some sex deviation. 

The only safe way of keeping his mental health 
are the first three alternatives. It is probable that 
we can do little to help the probationer as to the 
way in which he solves the conflict, but we should 
try to lead and advise him to accept the second or 
third alternative rather than the first or last. 

In talking over these sexual peculiarities and 
conflicts with a probationer, the strongest talking 
point is somewhat as follows: “You are for some 
reason unusual in your psychosexual life. You 
cannot help this, but you can and must accept it 
if you are to remain mentally healthy. The de- 
sires which you have and which society calls ab- 
normal cannot be allowed free sway. You must 
exercise self-control and it may be no more diffi- 
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cult than the control which you use in other fields 
of personality.” 

I tell a homosexual man that he cannot help 
being what he is, but that he can control it, just 
as a more normal man controls his heterosexual 
impulses. This conscious control is a far different 
matter from repression, for the latter involves 
splitting of the personality—pretending that he 
is what he really is not. He is never as effective 
an individual as is the man who accepts his pecul- 
iarities and succeeds in controlling them. 


Aggressive Sexual Pyschopath 


Another type of sexual abnormality, the victims 
of which are really in danger, are the so-called ag- 
gressive sexual psychopaths. These persons are of 
different personality patterns but are similar in 
their aggressiveness. The case history and medical 
and psychiatric opinions usually have spotted most 
of them. Share your knowledge and opinions with 
your professional co-workers and get what help 
you can from doctors and clinics. Many states 
have put into effect laws which provide for inde- 
finite commitment of sexual psychopaths. Become 
familiar with these laws if your state has one. If 
you suspect or believe or know that a client, or 
anyone for that matter, has or is likely to attack 
others, particularly children, you must not take 
the responsibility of keeping it to yourself. State 
authorities or city police should have the benefit 
of your knowledge in order that they may get med- 
ical advice and act as seems best. Remember that 
these unfortunate but dangerous individuals can- 
not or have not developed the normal or controlled 
adult status of heterosexual love as a force to be 
sublimated or refined toward marriage and fam- 
ilv ideals. They long for sex expression and, not 
being able to make love in the usual way, turn in 
desperation to rape or sex intimacies with young 
children. The fear of being caught and the intense 
feeling of guilt may then lead to the killing of the 
victim. Try to inspire them with higher ideals, 
help them with common sense sex discussion. But 
do not keep it to yourself; otherwise you may have 
plenty of reason for guilt feeling vourself if your 
client is involved in one of the sex crimes. 


V. NEUROTICS 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to go into the 
classification and description of the sorts of nerv- 
ous disorders to which the human mind is suscepti- 
ble; the same applies to psychotic (insane) people, 
discussed below. You are not expected to be a psy- 
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chiatrist, but you do have to deal with neurotic 
(nervous) clients. Get all the help you can from 
psychiatrists and other doctors; learn some of the 
danger signs which may point to the presence of a 
neurosis; learn common sense methods of advice 
and management. Try to learn how far you may 
safely go before the client must seek medical help. 
And remember that the doctor will probably need 
and request help from you, friends, and the family. 

Neurotic persons frequently are nondelinquent 
for the probable reason that neurotics are persons 
who succumb to their conflicts submissively, while 
delinquents, on the other hand, aggressively try to 
fight their way out of their dilemma. But we do 
have nervous clients. Many of these “nervous” 
clients, however, may be frustrated psychopaths 
and we need a great skill to distinguish them from 
the true neurotics. Again, much “nervousness”’ is 
an early expression of physical disease which 
makes early medical examination and diagnosis 
necessary. 


Common Danger Signs 


Anxiety, brooding, undue worrying, insomnia 
are all possible symptoms of neurosis. Moodiness, 
inability to think clearly or to concentrate, inat- 
tention to family and employment responsibilities 
—these may all be evidence of neurosis rather 
than merely character faults. Frequent physical 
complaints and the so-called “hypochondria” may 
become as serious and crippling as actual heart 
or stomach disorders. A whole new field of med- 
icine, as most of you know, is concerned with what 
we call psychosomatic disorders; i.e., mental con- 
flicts converted into physical complaints and ill- 
nesses in a rather mysterious way, probably 
through the complicated connections between emo- 
tions, ductless glands, and the sympathetic nervous 
system. We must learn that much actual physical 
pathology begins in emotional conflict, and that 
after a time the process may become irreversible. 
When this happens the physical disorder is the 
important thing. Certain disorders are believed to 
always begin in mental conflict: as for instance 
toxic goiter, gastric ulcer, and migraine. You may 
be out of your depth when you try to do the best 
you can for these patients, but most of their treat- 
ment and management will fall upon you. 


How the Neurotic Can Be Helped 


Naturally you will have to fall back on the help 
of doctors wherever you can, but the necessity of 
doing much of the actual advising vourself makes 


it imperative that you become as informed as pos- 
sible about these symptoms. The things you can 
do are mainly as follows: 

Common sense advice may or may not help. Try 
it. Not all neuroses are so very serious and a good, 
interested friend is sometimes all that is needed. 
Very important as a measure of your ability to 
help a nervous client is your ability to enter into 
his feelings, to understand the things he is worry- 
ing about, to be able to put yourself in his place 
and find out what you would do. You will really 
be a partner of your client in his struggles and you 
will attain a chastening sense of humility in your 
probable realization that he is grappling with 
problems which would have stumped and thwarted 
and de-energized you as much or more than they 
have tortured him. 

Time spent in letting all clients, and particularly 
nervous clients, talk it out is usually well-spent 
time. There is a limit to your time, of course, and 
vou have to use common sense in budgeting it. 
But the turning point in the improvement of many 
a neurotic patient has been the privilege of talk- 
ing himself out to a sympathetic listener. 

A few words of advice concerning the tone of 
our remarks when talking to neurotic people may 
be helpful. We must remember that neurotic symp- 
toms, though not based on physical pathology, are 
very real to the patient. A general air of encour- 
agement is in order, but the breezy “cheer up” 
usually does more harm than good. It is not in 
order to belittle the patient’s symptoms. Many 
neurotic patients are driven to despair by our con- 
stant inability to understand their condition as 
they see it. Above all, do not refer to the com- 
plaints and symptoms as imaginary, for indeed 
they are not. They frequently are beyond our 
understanding, and they lie outside the realm of 
ordinary physical disease. Nevertheless, a neurotic 
suffers from exceedingly crippling and embarras- 
sing disorders. A true neurotic is not a malingerer, 
but usually is considered one. He probably should 
be regarded as an “unconscious malingerer,” no 
more responsible for his mental tensions, worries, 
and phobias than is a diabetic responsible for his 
faulty pancreas. 

Neurotic symptoms and neurotic patients are 
susceptible to two kinds of treatment. The under- 
lving cause, usually unsolved emotional conflict, 
can be helped by analytic psychotherapy ; this lies 
within the province of the psychiatrist, should not 
be attempted by others. Replacement and sugges- 
tive therapy, however, is given by doctors and lay- 
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men alike, often better by the latter. Sympathetic 
understanding, cheerful attitudes toward getting 
well, and suggestions and advice regarding every- 
day living can be attempted by all. It is probably 
in the field of helping the patient to develop healthy 
vocational, avocational, and recreational interests 
that you and the patient’s family and friends can 
be of most help. A neurotic person does not have 
time to worry and fret if he becomes busy and in- 
terested in outside interests; often, but by no 
means always, this is true. The danger in this kind 
of treatment lies in the fact that even if the pa- 
tient feels and acts normal, his unsolved emotional 
problems still remain. They sometimes evaporate, 
but often they do not; and if they do not they are 
likely to break out anew at any time. 


VI. PSYCHOTICS 


Many of the points discussed in regard to neu- 
rotics also apply to the psychotic (insane person). 
Psvchoses, however, are much more serious, much 
more dangerous, far less likely to be affected by 
anything you can do. Out of any group of persons, 
certain ones are going to be psychotic. 


Danger Signals 


You must be familiar with certain danger sig- 
nals which may point to a possible mental disease. 
Among these are the following: 

(1) Any change in character or personality. 
Any indication that the person seems to be a dif- 
ferent person from his usual self. 

(2) Unwonted withdrawal from the society of 
others and from activity formerly enjoyed. 

(3) Undue exhiliration or depression. 

(4) Fear of going insane. Neurotics frequently 
say this, and need to be encouraged that they 
are not. It is all right to similarly encourage psy- 
chotics, or potential psychotics as well, but re- 
assure the patient, not yourself. Don’t try to 
diagnose mental disease, or a neurosis either. 

(5) Fear of being controlled, of having the 
mind read, of not being one’s self, all common 
early symptoms. 

(6) Presence of paranoid ideas (ideas of perse- 
cution). In our work where our clients so often 
are already antisocial and interpret prosecution 
as persecution, it is frequently difficult to differ- 
entiate between truly paranoid ideas and surly 
hatred of the world which is, indeed, often “against 
them.” The psychotic paranoid ideas tend to be 
fantastic and impossible, but are not always so. 
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All ideas of this sort place the client under sus- 
picion. 

(7) Fantastic delusions (false ideas) are char- 
acteristic of psychoses, but here again it is often 
hard to tell. 

(8) Hallucinations (false sensory impressions) 
are certainly evidence of mental disorder. 

A doctor, preferably a psychiatrist, must be 
called to examine a man you suspect of mental 
disease. Unfortunately we are not always sure 
at first, so you may have to worry your way 
through early symptoms. 


How the Psychotic Can Be Helped 


States have different laws regarding emergency, 
observation, and regular commitments to state 
psychiatric hospitals. You must be familiar with 
these. A doctor and also courts are needed to 
obtain commitments. Emergency commitment 
often may save the patient’s life; accordingly, you 
should know the quickest way to obtain a commit- 
ment in your community. 

Common sense advice is needed here, of course, 
but such advice is usually for the family rather 
than for the patient when there is actual mental 
disease. Do not depend upon your knowledge of 
mental disease, good though it may be. The re- 
sponsibility for the commitment and care and 
treatment of mentally diseased patients rests with 
the state, its courts, and its doctors. 

It is well to remember a few points about psy- 
chotic persons. 

Paranoid patients frequently believe they are 
in danger and have to defend themselves. They 
are thus potentially dangerous. Anyone who knows 
of the possibility of a paranoid condition must 
share that knowledge and get the best advice 
possible, or bear a good share of the responsibility 
if disaster occurs. 

Depressed patients are always potentially sui- 
cidal, and must be guarded every second till proved 
not suicidal. 

As is the case with any disease or abnormal 
condition, the earlier diagnosis and treatment can 
be secured, the earlier may improvement result. 
It frequently may become one of your responsi- 
bilities to counsel with families of clients when 
commitment to a mental hospital has been advised. 
The strongest talking point is: The danger of 
stigmatizing the patient by residence in a state 
hospital is far less than the danger of putting off 
treatment and commitment. till it is too late for 
the most effective treatment. 
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Any nervous or mental disease in a person who 
has had syphilis should be considered possibly due 
to syphilis of the brain and spinal cord unless 
examination of the spinal fluid shows that this 
is not so. 

Our old friends of several pages back cause us 
a lot of trouble in our consideration of possible 
psychoses. I refer to the psychopaths, those who 
are sort of “half crazy” all the time, and who 
develop both real psychoses at times and strange 
behavior which may not be actually psychotic at 
other times. In this connection, your judgment 
probably will be as good as the doctor’s, possibly 
better; and you both often will be unsure of your 
ground. Use the best combined judgment you and 
the doctors can summon, and even then prepare 
to be often outwitted by the psychopath. 


Vil. CASEWORK AND PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 


The problems we have discussed in this paper 
are difficult, will tax your casework techniques 
to the limit. But we all have to fall back on the 
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“common sense” and “do your best’? techniques 
I so frequently have cited. But your special skills 
will also be called into play. And in most of your 
communities you can summon doctors for their 
diagnosis and treatment, clinics with their med- 
ical-psychological-social work services, and com- 
munity agencies with their casework and recrea- 
tion facilities. Churches, clubs, settlement houses, 
employment services, private citizens—one or 
more of these often can help us turn the tide when 
our own strength is not enough. 

And remember two things: (1) Any agency or 
person who is successful in helping you will be as 
proud of the result as you are; and (2) Don’t be 
afraid to give generous credit when you have been 
helped. The fields of social work intermingle. A 
concerted attack often may solve problems which 
a single individual or agency cannot. You are 
professional men. I hope that this paper may have 
thrown a little light on some of the most difficult 
professional problems you have to face. 


HATEVER nucleus is inherited is soon acted upon by a great variety 

\ \ of powerful influences. There are the teaching, training, and example 
of the parents, and the reactions to brothers and sisters; there are 
climate and weather, the architecture of the home, the food, fashions; there 
is the influence of the school, church, newspapers, playmates, society in 
general. Economic laws and social laws are brought to bear and modify 
behavior patterns. Then come the accidents of life, physical and mental, 
the illnesses, the wounds, the griefs, the disappointments, the shocks of all 
kinds that come to all people. All of these mould the personality. All of these 


things go to make up a personality. 


—KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. in The Human Mind 
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Family Casework in Probation 


By DAVID CRYSTAL 
Executive Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Rochester, N. Y. 


T IS A PLATITUDE to state that the family 

has been the basic unit of our society. To ques- 
tion its validity as a social institution is to question 
our whole sense of values—moral, social, and re- 
ligious. It is perhaps not so well recognized that 
this basic unit of human beings living together 
is not a product of enlightened civilization but has 
existed from time immemorial. The anthropologist 
can confirm for the sociologist and psychologist 
that this form of human organization is traceable 
to the earliest known data about the human race. 
Whatever we may say about the necessities which 
created this form of organization—economic, so- 
cial, self-preservative—from the study of early 
primitive society we are forced to the conclusion 
that there was something beyond external pres- 
sure in the environment that induced the creation 
of the family. If this were not so in varying cli- 
mate and under varying cultural conditions, we 
should have witnessed a completely different de- 
velopment from that of the family and, therefore, 
we are forced to the conclusion that there is some 
deep instinctual impulse in the human breast that 
tends toward the kind of social organization which 
we know as the family. 

In retrospect, it is difficult for us to conceive of 
a kind of human being that would be recognizable 
if he were not reared in this kind of organization. 
Everything we know about human character and 
human personality is a result of our exploration 
of the various subtle influences interacting upon 
human beings in their relationships one to another 
as members of a family. It is important for us 
to recognize as axiomatic that the family is a 
caldron within which human character and human 
personality are brewed. We well might ask our- 
selves the pertinent question as to the significance 
of the current social crisis through which we are 
living in its deepest human terms. What happens 
to human character and human personality when 
the statistics for divorce and broken homes con- 
tinue to rise if these basic impulses that tend 
toward family cohesion now appear to be de- 
flected from their course? What can we expect of 
moral values, of social values, of mental health in 
the future? I do not pretend to know the an- 
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swers to these questions, but I stress that since 
all of our knowledge of behavior stems from fam- 
ily living, it is important, as we address ourselves 
to problems individually, to determine where the 
distortion in family life took place, whether it 
is remediable, whether it is possible to treat an 
individual invacuo; i.e., without reference to past 
experience in a family constellation. 


Role of the Family in Treating Individuals 


In the professional field of social work it is 
almost impossible to speak of treating an individ- 
ual without implicitly recognizing that we are 
treating a family. Even when a person is com- 
pletely unattached and has no living relatives and 
requires service toward a better behavior adjust- 
ment, we still treat him in relation to his family 
in the past. We cannot isolate a single experience 
or a single relationship and consider it uniquely. 
Every human relationship is a telescoped image 
of a series of past relationships—that is to say 
that the person who has difficulty in relating to 
people of the opposite sex has not developed this 
system as a consequence of current relationships. 
To understand the why of his feeling and his 
attitudes, one must see him in relation to his 
whole developmental past. His relationship and 
problem will carry lights and shadows of rela- 
tionships in his primary family unit—toward 
sisters, toward a mother basically, and later to- 
ward companions, and toward teachers. To expect 
a person to give up a system of attitudes only 
because he recognizes it to be a deviant from the 
norm is to require an effort of will that is hu- 
manely impossible of achievement. It is not a 
question of what is wrong and what is right, what 
is normal and what is abnormal, nor is it a ques- 
tion of choices between these various opposites. 
It is a question of capacity not only to recognize, 
but to understand, and in understanding and 
feeling, to change. This is a basic consideration 
in any field involving treatment of human beings. 
It is a basic consideration in the field of psychology 
and the various social service of which probation 
and parole is an integral part. 
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Application of Family Casework Concepts 
to Probation and Parole 


You may ask what application all this has to a 
field of work which is determined by a legal sys- 
tem. How can we contrast or utilize the concepts 
of family casework with the field of probation 
and parole. 

The field of family casework has certain basic 
assumptions which on the surface do not seem to 
resemble those in the field of probation. In family 
casework, the client has the right to accept or 
reject service; he has the choice of coming for 
service on his own volition or repudiating it com- 
pletely. With this as an initial assumption, the 
family caseworker has an opportunity to test the 
willingness of the client either to change his situa- 
tion or to hold on to it. Is this true of probation 
and parole? Obviously not. In family casework 
we speak of the nonjudgmental attitude of the 
worker toward the client. It is not the caseworker’s 
right to determine what is good for the client and 
what is not good for the client. It is for the client 
to determine this for himself. His is the final de- 
cision. Is this true of probation and parole? On 
the surface it seems as if it is not. 

In family casework there is what is known as 
a mutual participation planned on a democratic 
basis. At any point either one or the other, that 
is, the client or the worker, may terminate the 
relationship if this basic consideration fails to 
obtain. Is this true in probation and parole? I 
raise these questions because I speak of familv 
casework as being generic; that it is a technique 
and a philosophy which is applicable in any of 
the various functional fields—child welfare, youth 
service, foster home placement, adoptions, etc. 

If what I have said above is true, is it also gen- 
eric in a field where authority is implicit in func- 
tion? For no one can deny that the probation offi- 
cer begins at the point where authority is ex- 
ercised. He is the symbol of authority, the author- 
ity of the law, of society, and of the community. 
We might even be tempted to say that all the 
foregoing considerations of family casework are 
inapplicable in the field of probation and parole, 
but I do not think so in reality. 

I raise this question. If we recognize that the 
probation officer is a symbol of authority, is this 
the same as saying that he must be authoritative 
or authoritarian in his approach. Is there a differ- 
ence between the function of his agency and the 
manner in which he discharges his function. I 


believe we have two concepts here which we must 
clarify for ourselves if we are to understand how 
people in conflict with the law can be helped by 
the technique of casework. We must ask ourselves 
whether the approach and the function of the 
agency are identical. If so, we must assume that 
the probation officer is judgmental, that he agrees 
completely with the sentence imposed upon the 
probationer, that he has been a part in determin- 
ing the conditions under which the probationer 
shall live. This is the same thing as saying that 
the social worker in a voluntary agency is the 
same as the board of directors, that he has de- 
termined the policy, that he has set the limitations 
of the agency, and this obviously is not true. The 
social worker in a voluntary agency may or may 
not agree with a particular policy of that agency, 
yet if he is to work in that particular setting, he 
is obliged to accept it as a social reality until 
changed. It is not his to change. In like manner, 
the probation officer may or may not agree with 
the kind of justice that has been meted out to a 
particular probationer. Yet his function is to carry 
out conditions that were determined by a higher 
authority. If his feeling is so deep-seated that he 
cannot do this conscientiously, his choice is to 
leave the agency. 


Element of Authority in Everything We Do 


In all areas of human endeavor it is perhaps 
impossible to find an identity of agreement be- 
tween a job that is to be done and the worker who 
must do it. Nevertheless, functions have to be 
discharged and this is a reality to which all of 
us in every area of human endeavor must in- 
evitably bow. What I am trying to say is that 
implicit in everything we do is a form of author- 
itv; that authority permeates all of social reality 
and that all of us must come to grips with it. If 
Wwe can separate, therefore, the existence of au- 
thority as a common and basic part of living and 
accept it as something to which we must relate, 
then we can accept the fact that the probation 
officer can feel perfectly comfortable about accept- 
ing a social reality that has been determined both 
for him and his client, and for which he has no 
redress. This is a common bond uniting proba- 
tion officer and probationer and within this bond 
and this area it is possible to utilize the basic 
concepts of casework, which involve a nonjudg- 
mental attitude on the part of the worker, an 
understanding of the total personality of the 
client, mutual participation of client and worker 
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in a common effort and, finally, the individual 
choice of the client either to accept or reject serv- 
ice, in much the same manner as the client who 
goes to a voluntary agency requesting help must 
accept the limitations within that particular agen- 
cy’s policy, must relate to these limitations, or 
choose to do without service with whatever con- 
sequences that may entail. A client who goes to a 
voluntary agency, although he is free to choose 
or reject the specific help, must come to grips 
with the limitations of that particular agency for 
it is as he feels the agency’s limitations that it 
becomes real to him. He is then free either to re- 
late or to do without service. In the case of relief, 
this alternative may involve stark destitution; in 
the case of marital adjustment, a possible breakup 
of family; in the case of behavior difficulty, the 
risk of an outbreak of impulses that result in de- 
linquency. In the authoritative agency, although 
the client may not be free to reject the service of 
the agency by voluntarily leaving it, he may just 
as surely reject the help it has to offer, unless he 
can come to grips with the realities which are im- 
plicit in probation and the limitations of the serv- 
ice. Once the basic factor of what the agency really 
represents is acceptable to both probationer and 
probation officer, the probation officer can be non- 
judgmental in allowing the probationer to risk the 
consequence of not using the service. Let us take 
a case from a voluntary agency to contrast or 
parallel the differences between a voluntary and 
authoritative agency. 


How the Voluntary Agency Functions 


The father of a 15-year-old boy telephones the 
agency asking for an appointment immediately. 
We shall call him Mr. S. In the interview situation 
he asks for help presenting the situation as fol- 
lows: “My boy is a problem, and my wife and I 
are at our wits end. Jerry, my son, last week stole 
$30 from a drug store where he has part-time 
employment, took an aeroplane for Syracuse, and 
we did not hear from him for 3 days. Yesterday, 
a friend in Syracuse telephoned at my son’s re- 
quest. Now he is coming home and I want you to 
straighten him out.” 

Here boldly is the request to a voluntary agency. 
What is the man asking for? Where is the prob- 
lem? Is there a similarity here between a request 
for correction from a voluntary agency and the 
request of an authoritative agency. Under identi- 
cal conditions, the parent might have come to a 
children’s court and asked for treatment of his 


son. A dissocial act had been committed. No 
charge, however, had been filed by the employer 
When I asked Mr. S. how he thought I might 
straighten the boy out, he said: ‘Scare the pants 
off him. I’ve tried it but it doesn’t work; maybe 
he’ll listen to you. I can’t do anything with him.” 
Tentatively, I explained that I had no authority 
to compel the boy even to see me and this could 
be done only by the boy’s being aware of Mr. S’s 
complaint and his choice to come, or his father’s 
use of authority in insisting that he come; the 
alternative was to seek help from children’s court. 
The man reacted strongly to taking such responsi- 
bility. “But he will hate me for telling. I can’t do 
that. Can’t you pretend to have heard about it and 
call him as a friend, thus helping me out of it.” 
Does this attitude sound familiar to vou? Note 
how a single incident in family living mirrors for 
us a clear-cut design in the family relationships. 
With this slice of current experience, we are in 
a position to make a diagnosis of not a boy’s prob- 
lem but a family problem. Though we have a de- 
scriptive statement of a child’s behavior within a 
limited period of time, under specific cireum- 
stances, with a given social system, we know that 
the pathology is not localized to the boy. Treat- 
ment involves the family, and it would be a mis- 
take for the worker not to treat immediately this 
attitude of the father and its reflection as a com- 
ponent in the boy’s behavior. As the father dis- 
torts reality to protect himself from painful ex- 
perience, so the boy, too, may be forgiven for 
distorting his reality to protect himself from pain- 
ful experience. The ensuing interview with this 
man was focused on this current attitude as a 
condensation of all his attitudes in the past to- 
ward his son; it was made clear that until he 
recognized what existed; namely, a dissocial act, 
and related to it, his boy could not be expected to 
have a superior reality sense or more mature 
judgment than his father. Note also the dynamics 
in beginning with a single overt act, and how it 
evokes feeling and a need to deny the authori- 
tative role of the father by delegating it to a social 
worker. Note also how the single act of asking 
outside intercession justifiably raises the fear of 
a change in the relationship of one person to an- 
other in the family constellation. For the father 
to take a stand with direct action naturally pro- 
vokes a defense and a reaction in the boy which, 
for better or for worse, may set in motion a set 
of factors that may later alter the status quo of 
this family’s way of functioning. 
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How the Authoritarian Agency Functions 


Does this happen in probation and parole? When 
a member of a family becomes the complainant 
against another, does this single overt act alter, 
modify, change, or charge the psychological atmo- 
sphere of the family. Can the outraged wife who 
charges her husband with nonsupport by enlisting 
the aid of a social agency not be affected by the 
set of reactions this will induce in her husband? 
How will the social worker, whether probation 
officer or caseworker in a family agency, relate 
to this situation. Does the complainant understand 
the risks which inhere in the decision to ask help 
from an outside source in the hope of achieving 
a more positive way of family living. When he or 
she understands is he or she willing then to assume 
responsibility for treatment by accepting all of 
the risks, with no guarantee ahead of time, of suc- 
cessful outcome. In the case cited before, this 
complainant came to a voluntary agency before 
the introduction of a new person. As in many in- 
stances, a complainant may consult the court’s 
social services before taking actual legal action. 
But, in any case, we must accept and focus initially 
on the meaning of any act not only to the person 
guilty of the transgression, but to every other 
member of the family affected by the act and the 
complaint. Until the family understands that the 
social worker is neither mother, father, brother 
nor sister, but a person who has been either invited 
or required by law to work on a problem affecting 
in diverse ways mother, father, sister and brother, 
the possibility of constructive beginning does not 
exist. From the foregoing you undoubtedly will 
see similarities in cases of your agencies, partic- 
ularly at the intake desk, and those of the private 
family agency. 

Now what about the case where probation officer 
or social worker enters the situation only after 
a court decision has been rendered, having at hand 
only the bare facts of law violation that leads to 
court conviction. Here, too, there is a psycholog- 
ical climate to which worker and offender and 
family must be exposed and, depending on the 
nature of the offense and the personalities of the 
family, the temperature will range with alternat- 
ing cold hostility to humid and guilt-laden over- 
protection and sentimentality. How often the guilt- 
feelings of the complainant now become trans- 
muted to hostility toward the judge for the sever- 
ity of the sentence. How often the probation ofti- 
cer is seen in the role of executioner by both of- 


fender and family and how often family is seen 
by offender as having cruelly rejected and virtu- 
ally adopted the probation officer as the adequate, 
responsible son or as the idealized projection of 
what a father, or husband should be. 

The probation officer or probationer, therefore, 
becomes in a psychological sense, a member of the 
family and unless this mantle which is unsought 
but nevertheless psychologically thrown over him 
is not gently and patiently removed, a real danger 
exists that the family’s distorted relationships will 
deteriorate into a ridiculous caricature. 


Interpreting the Worker's Role in 
Relation to His Agency 


How then can the representative of an agency, 
whether probation officer or caseworker from a 
voluntary agency, avoid becoming either antagon- 
ist, to be feared or hated, or pseudofamily member 
to be looked at as substitute for an errant member? 
This is a problem which in family casework is 
fundamental for all types and kinds of family ser- 
vice. For the relief worker who at intake accepts 
the wife’s plea for assistance without involving 
husband, the very act of giving displaces the hus- 
band; for the caseworker counseling an adolescent 
without the parents’ knowledge or consent, the 
caseworker displaces mother or father; for the 
worker seeing only one partner to a marital con- 
flict, the danger exists of arousing resentment in 
the other at the unconscious meaning of prefer- 
ence for another mate. So, too, an identity exists 
in authoritative settings of probation officer being 
caught in the trap regarding a problem as individ- 
ual rather than family, and thus negating, even 
before beginning, effective casework. 

The answer lies, I believe, in a clear and definite 
understanding of the worker’s role in relation to 
the function of the agency and his abilily to define 
for his client why he is there, what he represents, 
how he will function, what the agency rules are 
to which he is bound. When this is accomplished, 
the client must choose either to accept or reject 
the services offered. This is what I mean by limi- 
tation of the agency which constitutes the common 
plank on which worker and client may stand. 

Is this accomplished by a lecture from the work- 
er, or by handling a printed set of rules to the 
client or probationer, which after listening to or 
reading he is free to reject. Is this what we mean 
by free choice? Obviously you will accuse me of 
oversimplification if I take this view, and you will, 
of course, be right. 
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No, free choice presupposes clear understanding 
of alternatives, and clear understanding presup- 
poses the absence of emotional prejudice. Case- 
work begins only when the interpretation of 
worker’s role to the client is done with sensitivity 
to the possible emotional baggage which burdens 
the client’s visit to the worker. Why he, the client, 
is there is a weighty parcel in that baggage and 
must be removed with the client expressing his 
feelings about that parcel? And as he expresses 
his opinions and feelings, every disguise known to 
man to protect himself from immediate discom- 
fort may be used. Blame on others, blame on so- 
ciety and family, blame on self in an excessive 
mood of self-abasement, complete compliance with 
absence of feeling, wordy hostility or silent sul- 
lenness, complete repudiation of the act or of the 
self, or complete silence and withdrawal, or the 
facade of complete acceptance of his act and wil- 
lingness to do penance, to change immediately. 

These are, as I said before, psychic inventions 
to protect the client from facing honestly the pain 
of his current situation, and the caseworker or 
probation officer not only must be sensitive to these 
but ready to acknowledge that his presence evokes 
these attitudes not because he is caseworker or 
probation officer, but because be represents some- 
body or something else in the past of the client 
and is being endowed by the client with attitudes 
that exist in the mind of the client, but not actu- 
ally in the person of the worker. This simple prin- 
ciple involving relationship is the core of all case- 
work, counseling, and psychotherapy, and until 
we understand it an attempt to clarify the relation- 
ship in its true perspective, we have no right to 
speak of the client having made a choice freely. 
Thus, I believe, we are justified in saying that the 
recidivist does not deliberately choose this way 
of life; his freedom of choice is circumscribed and 
burdened by the baggage of emotional prejudice. 
Neither are we justified in saying that every case 
failure is a failure of the worker to achieve rela- 
tionship because of lack of competence. If it were 
so, we all should stand indicted as social workers 
and request probation officers for ourselves. The 
problem is not that simple. But I repeat, our. ini- 
tial obligation is to recognize with the client that 
the fact of his presence in a social agency whether 
authoritative or voluntary, is a new experience 
for him; that in being new and different it carries 
overtones of fear; that his feelings about how he 
got there and why he should continue need oppor- 
tunity for ventilation; that he has a past self that 
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reflects itself in the present and that part of the 
self bears upon forming a relationship with the 
worker, and that finally both worker and client are 
bound by agency limitation and scope and in the 
client’s ability to meet, adjust, accept, understand 
these conditions, he gives us an indication of his 
capacity to meet the larger limitations of com- 
munity and society. 


Basic Concepts of Family Casework the Same in 
Authoritarian and Voluntary Agencies 


Casework is, indeed, generic to all settings 
where the helping process is at work. Funda- 
mental principles are the same, whether in an 
authoritative or voluntary agency. 

We must attempt to translate some of these basic 
concepts into specific case treatment. In practical 
terms, the beginning or intake process with the 
probationer becomes crucial and may set the tone 
for the subsequent contact. It may indeed be so 
decisive as to have predictive value for the out- 
come. At intake, then, the following items com- 
prise the social frame of reference: 


1. How does the client regard this experience? 

a. Does he express feeling and attitudes regard- 
ing this current experience—hostile, compliant, 
apathetic, or mixed. 

b. Toward whom are these feelings and attitudes 
primarily directed—society, friends, members of 
family, or probation officer? 


2. How does the worker regard his role? 


a. As the agent of righteous law and order who 
lectures the client. 
b. As the symbol of potential punishment in terms 
of the client’s failure. 
3. How and by what process can client and worker 
find a common basis for mutual working together? 


In short, when these various elements are used 
in the interview situation, there is an emerging 
sense of rapport that tends to-strip two opposing 
symbols of their outer trappings of offender and 
police agent and substitute instead a person in dif- 
ficulty with all the conditioning of a past reflected 
in his present, and a counselor with background 
and experience who can be of service provided 
the client wishes it. I can conceive of this begin- 
ning process as the most complicated part of case- 
work treatment and one that rarely accomplishes 
the objective of rapport in the space of one inter- 
view. 


Focus of Casework in a Probation Case 


As with the probationer for whom this experi- 
ence with probation is fraught with emotions of 
fear, anger, uncertainty, and rejection, so with 
other members of the family this new fact in the 
routine of family functioning induces a different 
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set of attitudes and feelings and we must, there- 
fore, include the whole family in the treatment 
process. Clearly the focus of casework in a prob- 
ation case is this: 

1. How does the probation officer help the proba- 
tioner accept the conditions of his current reality. 

2. How does and can the family relate to the pro- 

bationer in terms of the new experience. 

a. Can they express honestly their feelings of 
guilt, of anticipated reprisal, of uncertainty about 
the impact this will have on their future lives? 

b. Will they require special help from a worker 
other than the probation officer, in a different kind 
of agency in the community. Can they now or later 
accept the need for help. 

ce. Is the total responsibility for change to be 
lodged exclusively on the offender, or can the family 
see change as a reaction not to one but multiple 
causes and that they too are part of the change, 
externally and internally, by their physical presence 
and concrete offering of shelter and food and job 
and by the attitude with which these visible and 
tangible things about the family are given. 


Value of Authority as a Treatment Adjunct 


I recall a case of a 16-year-old lad who was re- 
ferred to a family agency. His case illustrates 
this point and also points up the value of authority 
as a treatment adjunct: 


Johnny’s mother appeared at the intake desk at 
Children’s Court asking for help. She was obviously 
distraught and confused and explained that her son, 
Johnny, age 16, was the reason for her coming. Johnny 
had left home over 2 weeks ago following a violent 
quarrel with his father. She knew that Johnny was 
living at the home of a girl-friend, and that the girl- 
friend’s mother was either wittingly or unwittingly 
encouraging his staying away from home. From 
Johnny’s sister, who saw Johnny at school, he had 
been quoted as saying, “I'll never return.” Pleas, 
letters, telephone calls, a personal visit by mother met 
with the same adamant and defiant attitude on the 
part of the boy. 

The court worker after listening to this story 
and identifying with the natural sense of hurt 
of the mother, pointed out certain alternatives, 
one of which involved court action against the 
boy and the other an opportunity to attempt 
working out a solution through a local family 
agency. The worker discussed with this woman 
her feelings in relation to court action, leaving 
the way open for her return, should the other 
alternative not work out. The woman accepted 
the referral to the family service agency. 

At the family agency both father and mother 
appeared together, and on their own mutual im- 
pulse. They were seen together. The mother’s story 
follows: 

A month before this incident, the mother had 
been confined at the hospital and upon returning 
home with the new baby had felt tired and weak. 
The whole family had been solicitous and eager 
for her recovery and had urged her to take the 
baby with her for vacation at a sister’s home in 
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a neighboring city. Johnny had peen particularly 
devoted and had always been extremely close to 
her. Never before had there been an untoward in- 
cident on Johnny’s part. While she was gone this 
thing happened. She cannot understand why 
Johnny would want to hurt her so deeply, since 
he has always been so devoted to her. She wept 
as she said, “I want my boy back” and was full 
of resentment at the girl-friend’s mother who 
with a word could easily accomplish this. 

The father, who seemed quite adequate and 
protective of his wife, picked up the story at this 
point, focusing entirely upon “that snotty woman 
who thinks she’s too good for us. She’s filling 
Johnny’s head full of stories that he’s different 
and we’re not good enough for him.” He empha- 
sized that “he didn’t know about modern ideas” 
but he was the kid’s father and Johnny was going 
to come home or he would do something terrible. 

It was evident that the father was enraged be- 
cause he felt guilty and defensive and it was 
possible to see that the mother’s gentleness and 
protectiveness was counterbalanced by a father 
who had rigid ideas and attitudes and was capable 
of explosively direct and violent action. 

The worker felt it necessary to help both focus 
on the nature of their request and what the agency 
could or could not do. Recognizing with both 
parents that Johnny’s action amounted to a com- 
plete repudiation of them, the worker reviewed 
with them their rights as parents under the law 
and discussed with them why they had not chosen 
to exercise that right through the court. The 
mother and father verbalized freely their fear that 
such action would only risk adding fuel to Johnny’s 
resentment and his coming back might lead to a 
more serious break with the family. Because au- 
thority, in itself, could not damn up resentment, 
because the parents wanted to re-establish not only 
physical family cohesion, but emotional cohesion 
as Well, the counseling services of the agency were 
being sought. The focus of service then was the 
following: 

1. What in Mr. and Mrs. J. contributed to this 
break, and were Mr. and Mrs. J. willing to be seen 
around this problem as a necessary precondition 
to the boy’s wanting to stay once he returned, and 

2. How does Johnny account for his behavior 
and how can Johnny be reached on a voluntary 
basis. 

In the ensuing weeks contact was maintained 
with the parents and discussion centered around 
their past relationship to Johnny. While this area 
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was being explored, there was a simultaneous 
effort to reach the boy. Ultimately the parents 
were able to understand both the events and atti- 
tudes which led to Johnny’s outbreak and in con- 
sequence were able to face the risks of court ac- 
tion if no other way was possible. It was not 
possible to make contact with Johnny in any 
other way and on the basis of a conference with 
the Children’s Court, it was decided to take court 
action. 

Service to the parents had consisted in helping 
them see Johnny at this point in time in relation 
to their attitudes and this service was successful. 
How to help Johnny see himself in relation to his 
parents and a changed atmosphere was the prob- 
lem. At the court hearing Johnny was sullen, de- 
fensive, brimming with hostility, but a wise judge, 
with all the facts and thinking of a court worker 
and family worker, provided the necessary oppor- 
tunity for Johnny to think through the problem. 
Temporarily depriving both parents and the wo- 
man who shielded Johnny of their authority or 
their will to affect Johnny’s immediate future, he 
frankly told Johnny he was to be referred to the 
detention home until the judge and Johnny could 
understand each other. 

The judge, a wise and fatherly person, gave 
Johnny the opportunity to discuss his feelings. 


With social service data as background, the judge 
used his authority not to issue a command for 
Johnny’s future behavior or for the parents, but 
to let Johnny decide what was wrong and how and 
what he could do to effect a change. After 3 weeks 
Johnny wanted to and did return home, not in 
defeat, not in resignation, but because he knew 
that what he wanted and what his parents wanted 
were not irreconcilable but that to achieve what 
he wanted involved change on both sides. Six 
weeks after this, the family worker was visited by 
the parents who reported that the family was 
functioning in balance, and expressed apprecia- 
tion. 

I have cited the above to illustrate briefly the 
theme of this talk; namely, that casework, wheth- 
er in an authoritative or voluntary setting, in- 
volves the same basic elements: that helping an 
individual involves consideration of relationships 
within the family setting; that behavior at a 
given point of time reflects a past that must be 
understood; and that the role of caseworker or 
probation officer is one of giving service within 
the limits and function of a particular social 
setting which for both probationer and probation 
officer is the underpinning for working out a 
chosen form of adjustment. 


INCE social casework, in its true philosophy and in.every area of its 
GS practice, inherently involves not only the sufferance but the conscious, 

deliberate utilization of a fixed framework of limiting conditions with 
opportunities for free choice and judgment within those fixed limits, and 
since the probation and parole function inherently rests upon the same 
combination of freedom and authority, we are justified, then, in concluding 
that the two are not only compatible with each other—they are one and the 


same thing. 


—KENNETH L. M. PRAY in Federal Probation (1945) 
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Are You Planning to Build? 


By ROBERT D. BARNES 
Senior Architect, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HE FOLLOWING ARTICLE is based on the 

Handboook of Correctional Institutions, Design, 

and Construction, a 31l-page source book for 
planning and construction of institutions ranging 
in type from small jail and short-term detention 
facilities for juveniles to the maximum-security type 
institution. Prepared by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, the book is intended to furnish planning 
commissions, legislators, architects, and institutional! 
administrators with standards for the planning of 
present or future construction and to serve as a 
basis for evaluating what facilities now exist in 
the state and its local subdivisions. The book is 
illustrated with more than 350 photographs, detail 
floor plans, equipment specifications, and charts. 
The plates contained in the following article are 
reduced reproductions from plates appearing in 
the book. Copies of the handbook are available in 
paper binding ($6.00), buckram ($7.50), and leather 
($10.00). Orders should be sent to the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., HOLC Building, 1st Street 
and Indiana Ave., N. W., Washington, D 


HERE ARE in the United States more than 

300 state and federal prisons, reformatories, 
and training schools. In addition, there are several 
thousand city and county jails and workhouses. 
This great diversity of institutions which house 
and handle convicted and accused criminals repre- 
sents a tremendous investment in physical plant 
and human lives. Yet, there is probably no other 
type of institutional construction in this country 
which has been as devoid of intelligent planning 
and direction as has the construction of penal 
and correctional institutions. 

“The county jail is still a national disgrace. 
Most state prisons are outmoded, obsolete shells 
and cages to which other structures have been 
added as the philosophy and functions of the 
prison changed. The reformatory, which repre- 
sented a very definite epoch in the development 
of American penology, started a period of new 
construction lasting about 35 years, during which 
even the old state prisons were given some rejuve- 
nation. Since about 1910, therefore, any sharp 
distinction between the prison and the reforma- 
tory of that day has been lost. In the past 25 
years, attempts at reformatory construction, em- 
bodying modern principles of treatment, have 
been few, sporadic, and scattered. Here and there, 
a better type of institution for the young men 
and a new reformatory for women have broken 
with tradition and pointed the way to a more 
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realistic penology. Today, the dynamics of an even 
newer penology are inherent in the concept of 
the Youth and Adult Correctional Authority which 
represents the beginning of another significant 
era in American correctional progress. 

“The need for some central source of informa- 
tion and guidance in the construction of new 
penal and correctional institutions became very 
apparent during the busy years of the Public 
Works Administration. Between 1930 and 1940, 
the Bureau of Prisons had occasion to review 
plans for the construction of new state prisons 
and jails to be built with federal funds. In all too 
many instances, the plans submitted merely per- 
petuated outworn tradition and repeated the er- 
rors of the past. Lacking any generally accepted 
standards, the source of inspiration to those faced 
with the construction of a new institution has 
usually been some conventional institution nearby. 
A new variant of an antique nuisance has been the 
usual result.” 

These are the remarks of James V. Bennett, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, in 
commenting on the need today of a central source 
of information and guidance in the construction 
of new penal and correctional institutions. The 
Bureau of Prisons’ Handbook of Correctional In- 
stitutions, Design, and Construction, is an attempt 
to satisfy this need. 


Basic Considerations When You Plan to Build 


The design of a successful and efficient correc- 
tional institution must embody the spirit of pres- 
ent-day penological ideals in both function and 
atmosphere. Rehabilitation can be accomplished 
in a gloomy, thick-walled bastille, but a basic 
harmony between the physical plant and the treat- 
ment program can more easily produce the results 
that enlightened and humane penologists wish to 
achieve. 

In planning an efficient modern institution, the 
basic problems to be considered are the following: 
‘a. Type of population, custody group, and age 

group ; 

b. Size and location; 

c. Types of housing, cost, and type of enclosure; 
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d. Treatment facilities—work, medical, educa- 
tional, religious, and recreational; and 

e. The place the institution will fill in the over- 
all state, local, or regional set-ups. 


Type of Population, Custody Group, and Age Group 


Type of Population.—It is the firm conviction 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons that inmates 
with the greater prospects of rehabilitation ought 
to be given first consideration in planning new 
institutions. It is illogical to spend from $5,000 
to $7,500 per inmate to provide maximum-security 
facilities for a group of life termers and at the 
same time compel those who are sure to be re- 
turned to the community to remain in archaic 
institutions which impede correctional treatment 
at every step. 

It is important, therefore, to know what pro- 
portion of those prisoners on hand must be held 
in maximum-security detention, what percentage 
require only medium-security facilities, and what 
part can be held safely in open-type institutions 
or camps. 

It is not easy to answer these questions, and 
frequently the answers given are only a matter 
of opinion. Some definite guidance can be obtained, 
however, from a statistical analysis of the inmate 
population by age, by length of sentence, by race, 
and by the percentage of those who are repeaters. 
Something of practical value also can be learned 
from an analysis of those who are in need of 
specialized vocational, medical, or educational fa- 
cilities. An institution whose population is made 
up mostly of chronic alcoholics sentenced to short 
terms can be built on an entirely different plan 
from one which holds a high percentage of young, 
aggressive housebreakers, stickup men, and car 
thieves. And, since the number of men who need 
only minimum-security facilities is usually greater 
than of those who require the closest supervision, 
money can be saved by building several institu- 
tions of widely different design instead of con- 
structing one sufficiently strong to hold safely 
the most dangerous person who may be committed. 
It is a waste of money to provide for a ne’er-do- 
well, small-check forger or violator the same type 
of expensive tool-resisting steel cell needed to hold 
in safe custody a desperate bank robber. 

How to determine which of the prisoners in a 
correctional system need maximum-security fa- 
cilities because they are serious escape risks is 
a problem faced by every prison administrator. 
Its solution is not simple. Even when extensive 
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information is available, a wrong decision easily 
can be made regarding a particular inmate. The 
likelihood of a prisoner’s attempting to escape, 
however, can be gauged reasonably well for prac- 
tical purposes on the basis of certain easily 
obtainable facts. These facts include the length 
of the unserved portion of the sentence, the prob- 
ability of release before the termination of sen- 
tence, and the existence of detainers which re- 
quire the institution to turn prisoners over to 
other jurisdictions upon release. There also are 
such personal factors as intelligence, emotional — 
maturity and stability, general behavior and ad- 
justment in the institution, the nature of the of- 
fense for which the prisoner was committed, his 
previous criminal record, his home or domestic 
situation, and even his age and race. Younger 
prisoners are more likely to try to escape than 
older ones, and whites try more often than Ne- 
groes. In the federal prison system in 1948 there 
were 139 escapes of which only 5 were Negroes. 
This striking numerical contrast was far from re- 
flecting precisely the ratio between the number 
of prisoners of the two races. Negroes constituted 
23.4 percent of the total population as of June 30, 
1948. 

Except for this highly tangible criterion of pre- 
vious escape attempts, the factor which has seemed 
most helpful in evaluating escape risk is the 
length of the unserved portion of the sentence. 
The expectation of early release, either by proxi- 
mate expiration of the sentence or early parole, 
provides a strong incentive to good behavior, while 
the prospect of many years of future confinement 
is more likely to be conducive to bad behavior and 
repeated attempts to escape. Total length of sen- 
tence (not merely the unserved portion) possesses 
added value as an escape-risk factor in that it also 
usually is related directly to the seriousness of the 
prisoner’s offense. Moreover, because serious of- 
fenders are more likely to be “wanted” elsewhere 
for other misdeeds, length of sentence may bear 
some relationship to the existence of detainers. A 
recent check on two federal institutions, the Leav- 
enworth penitentiary and the reformatory at Chil- 
licothe, showed at the former institution, which is 
primarily for adult serious offenders with previous 
criminal records, that detainers are on file against 
about 20 percent of the population whereas, at 
the latter, an institution for younger prisoners 
who are mainly first offenders, detainers are on 
file against less than 10 percent. 

Security Needs.—On the basis of all the various 
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Plate 1—DPerspective of the U. S. Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana. A plot plan of the institution is shown in Plate 2. 


factors involved, it can be roughly estimated then 
that maximum-security institutional facilities are 
not needed by more than about a third of the 
existing population of state correctional institu- 
tions. Of these, only a very few actually require 
the usual super-security facilities, for example, 
the U. S. Penitentiary at Alcatraz. Perhaps an- 
other third will require custody of a medium- 
security type, and the remaining third could be 
expected to adjust well when confined in definitely 
minimum-security institutions. Plates 1 and 2 give 
a perspective and plot plan of a maximum-security 
prison. 

Ages of Prisoners.—The ages of the prisoners 
whose confinement may be anticipated is also im- 
portant in planning new facilities. According to 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, nearly half of 
the male prisoners committed to state penitentia- 
ries and reformatories for adults during 1945 were 
under 25 years of age. Slightly more than one- 
fourth of the inmates were 25 to 34 years old. 
Only a fourth, therefore, were 35 or over, and 
only 6 percent were 50 or over. Though the ages 
of prisoners serving sentences would be somewhat 
higher than those of prisoners received, it is 
apparent that correctional institutions should be 


designed primarily for young persons and those 
between 25 and 40 years of age. 


Size and Location 


The size of an institution must be governed by 
two principal points: (1) the future needs of the 
town, city, community, or state within the for- 
seeable future and (2) the largest number of a 
particular type of inmates which should be housed 
in one institution. 

The future needs should be considered, since it 
is of fundamental importance to provide room for 
future expansion of housing in growing communi- 
ties, if the size originally provided is under the 
maximum for the type. In this case, the housing 
should be fitted to the immediate needs; but the 
long-range plan should be developed on the draft- 
ing board, and the utilities designed to provide 
for future growth. The detailed plans would be 
developed as new functions are required by ex- 
pansion in work, recreational, or other treatment 
programs. Of course, the site should be selected 
carefully to accommodate the ultimate growth. 

Institutional capacities should be limited as in- 
stitutions can be so large that, no matter how 
efficient, capable, or willing the administration, 
the institution cannot carry on a good rehabili- 
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tation program. Penitentiaries’ inmate capacities 
should not exceed 1,000 to 1,200; correctional in- 
stitutions 500 to 600 (see Plate 3 on page 58) ; re- 
formatories 500 to 600; juvenile institutions 400 
to 600. Smaller institutions permit better individ- 
ual treatment for the inmate than large ones, but 
since per capita costs usually are much higher the 
trend always is toward large institutions. This 
tendency must be curbed if we are to return better 
citizens to the community. 

Of fundamental importance in the general loca- 
tion of any correctional institution are two con- 
siderations which may seem somewhat in conflict. 
The first is proximity to adequate rail and high- 
way transportation and other public utilities, to 
good shopping centers for the staff, and to good 
markets for the purchase of institution supplies. 
The second and equally important factor is as 
much remoteness as is practicable from any large 
population center. 

The ideal location, from a transportation view- 
point, is one where main east-west and north-south 
railroads and highways cross, since both inmates 
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Plate 2—Plot plan of the U. S. Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, a 1,200-capacity institution. A modified 
telephone pole plan is illustrated here. 


and visitors come from every direction. At the 
present time it is not too early, considering the 
rapid development of air travel, to give some 
thought to the advantages of being near a good 
airport. The coming of the atomic age also sug- 
gests consideration of the vulnerability of the site 
and its proximity to spots likely to be bombed. 

If public water, sewerage, gas, and electric utili- 
ties are available, considerable money can be saved 
both in the construction and in the operation 
of the institution. Private institutional water 
supply and sewerage systems require a high capi- 
tal investment and large operating and main- 
tenance crews. In some localities they also may 
raise very difficult engineering problems. 

An institution with 600 inmates must spend 
at current prices something more than $200,000 
a year for all institutional supplies, while the staff 
members and their families must buy an additional 
$350,000 to $400,000 worth of goods and services. 
This consideration in itself dictates the location 
of an institution near markets where these es- 
sential goods and services may be conveniently 
purchased. This is desirable not only to obtain in- 
stitutional supplies easily and economically, but 
also to recruit and retain an adequate administra- 
tive staff. Of equal importance is the existence in 
the community of good school and recreational 
facilities for both children and adults. These are 
critical factors in maintaining staff morale and 
stability. The only alternative—governmental pro- 
vision of these advantages—has been tried in 
numerous instances at great expense and with 
unsatisfactory results. The danger to staff morale 
growing out of constant association and inbreed- 
ing is well-known and should be avoided so far 
as possible. 

Since most correctional institutions operate a 
farm—the ideal size of which is about an acre to 
each inmate—the institutional site should be lo- 
cated on, or immediately adjacent to, good farming 
land. Exhausted soil is an expensive investment at 
any price. The building site should be surveyed 
carefully and investigated in advance so as to as- 
sure full protection against the possible presence of 
underground rock strata, close to the surface, 
which makes excavation very expensive; against 
flood hazards; and, in some localities, against the 
tendency of the ground to crack and harden in dry 
weather, which leads to excessive costs in con- 
nection with foundations, utility supply lines, side- 
walks, and the like. 

A word of caution about sites on islands, in re- 
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mote mountain valleys, or in submarginal land 
areas is in order here. Too often prison planners 
have felt that such locations made it easier to pre- 
vent escapes or would save the cost of expensive 
enclosures. In almost every instance where this has 
been tried subsequent experience has shown the 
folly of this type of thought and planning. 


Types of Housing, Cost, and Enclosure 


We have progressed a long way since prisons 
were considered solely as an agency of corporal 
punishment, with transportation overseas as the 
only alternative. Steps in the path upward are the 
famous Pennsylvania System—solitary confin- 
ment in a solid front outside cell—and the vari- 
ant known as the Auburn System—the inside cell 
with the grille front (see Plate 4, page 59 for a 
modern interpretation of the Auburn System). 
These two types of cells were used in traditional 
ways for more than a century; the Auburn- 


Sing Sing type in large lateral, or flanking, 
cell houses, and the Pennsylvania type in rad- 
iating wing cell houses. The chief innnovation 
was the addition of more and heavier bars as the 
art of making tool-resisting steel advanced. The 
main emphasis usually was placed on making every 
cell safe from escape by the most desperate and 
ingenious prisoner, although 60 percent or more 
could have been housed safely in minimum-cus- 
tody facilities costing about $1,000 per inmate. 
So long as our prisons resemble impregnable for- 
tresses, the administrators were prone to acquire 
a fortress psychology, and became absorbed pri- 
marily in the jailing function, neglecting the re- 
habilitative ideals. Thus, taxpayers were billed 
for more expensive construction than needed and 
rehabilitated inmates were not returned to society. 

These excesses in initial cost may be avoided by 
using the newer forms of inmate housing in con- 
junction with the old. The honor room and the 
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Plate 3—Plot plan of the Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Kentucky. 
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Plate 4—A new type inside cell block which uses no side 
wall light, thus making a more secure unit. It also permits 
a more compact plan. 


cubicle are two new types which reduce cost. 

The basic housing types are honor rooms, open 
dormitories, cubicle dormitories, squad rooms, 
outside cells, and inside cells. 

Honor Room.—A group of honor rooms is usu- 
ally provided in every type of correctional insti- 
tution. Minimum dimensions should be 7’-0” 
wide, 10’-0” long and 9’-0” floor to floor. They re- 
quire no individual plumbing, no prison locks; 
and detention sash is considered adequate window 
protection. Concrete floors and ceilings with inter- 
ior walls of smooth-faced hollow masonry units, 
provide moderately pleasant rooms at a low main- 
tenance. 

Open Dormitory.—lIf appropriations were ade- 
quate for the construction of individual rooms 
or cells for every inmate there would be little to 
be said in favor of open dormitories. But, as a 
practical way to provide economical, clean, light, 
housing facilities, everything favors dormitories. 
They provide a much needed flexibility in inmate 
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capacity with less accompanying evils than any 
other type of housing. Futhermore, it is a type 
of housing which is entirely satisfactory for many 
inmates. Capacity should be limited to 50 inmates 
and a smaller capacity is desirable. 

Construction should be fire resistant and all 
interior walls should be glazed for supervision. 
Floor space 5’-6” by 8’-6” should be provided for 
each inmate. This provides adequate bed, dressing, 
and aisle space. 

Day or living rooms should be provided for all 
types of housing. In plan, these as well as the 
congregate toilets should be at the entrance end of 
the dormitory. This is the most easily supervised 
location, and ease of supervision is of prime im- 
portance in a jail plan. 

The most economical dormitory is one that is 
four beds wide, as it provides the most floor space 
in relation to the exterior wall and foundation con- 
struction. However, if the units can be kept down 
to 20 inmates or less, a two-bed-wide room is very 
pleasing and far less expensive than any other 
type of housing (see Plate 5). 

Low window sills, not over 3’-0” above the 
floor are recommended. There is no basic reason 
for trving to co-ordinate the width or the location 
of the windows in the outside wall with the spac- 
ing of the beds along the outside walls. Individual 
windows for each dressing space break the fa- 
cade into many small wall spaces and if an insti- 
tution becomes overcrowded, the beds are invari- 
ably moved closer together and, therefore, will 
come in front of the windows. If the institution’s 
population is reduced, naturally the beds are 
spread out. Therefore, dormitories should be de- 


Plate 5—A 26-bed dormitory at 
Institution at Texarkana, Texas. 
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Plate 6—Perspective of an outside cell. A detail plan of 
the cell is shown in Plate 7, below. This plan is a modern 
interpretation of the “Pennsylvania System” outside cell. 
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Plate 7—A detail plan of the outside cell illustrated in 
Plate 6, above. The plan is considered to be one of the most 
satisfactory types of prison housing where safe-custody 


requirements are considerable but not extreme. 


signed with as much glass as is compatable with 
living requirements and the locality. 

Squad Rooms.—Squad Rooms are merely small 
dormitories and are, of course, slightly more ex- 
pensive. They have no advantage except that they 
provide for smaller groups of inmates. 

Cubicles.—Cubicles are open dormitories divided 
into spaces for individual inmates by low parti- 
tions 4’-6” high. The floor space provided for each 
bed is 6’-8” wide by 8’-6” long. The construction 
costs are slightly higher than the open type dorm- 
itory, but it does afford some privacy. The inmate 
also is given the advantage of the light, air, and 
spaciousness of a large room (see Plate 8, page 
61). 

Outside Cells—Many prison administrators, 
and inmates as well, feel that an outside cell is 
the most satisfactory type of prison housing where 
safe-custody requirements are considerable but not 
extreme. In a typical, up-to-date, modern prison, 
this type of housing gives an inmate a room 6’-6” 
wide, 10’-0” long, and 9’-0” floor to floor, his own 
personal toilet and lavatory, a toilet paper holder, 
an adequate window which he can open or shut 
to vary the room temperature to suit his needs, 
a radio earphone, which he can use if he so de- 
sires, and a light located over his bed at the ceil- 
ing which he can control, subject, of course, to 
prison regulations (see Plates 6 and 7). With the 
exception of the glazed portion of the door he has 
complete privacy, space for all his allowable per- 
sonal belongings, and all plumbing facilities ex- 
cept a shower. 

The unit should extend at right angles from the 
main corridor, with the day room, toilets, and 
other congregate plumbing facilities at the en- 
trance end of each floor or tier. For the best su- 
pervision, and to avoid a very expensive ventila- 
tion problem, these blocks should not be more than 
three tiers high—indeed, two tiers are preferable 
—with a wide, central monitor-lighted corridor, 
and the upper tiers reached by projecting cat- 
walks or gallery. This monitor-lighted corridor, 
although not the least expensive type to construct, 
is economical to supervise and adds greatly to 
the creation of satisfactory living conditions with- 
in the unit. 

The facilities for an outside cell are very sim- 
ilar to those for an honor room. The main differ- 
ence is in the door control which should be oper- 
ated either by the fully-selective keyless operating 
device or the limited device which locks or unlocks 
the door with a gang mechanism operated from 
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Plate 8—Isometric of Cubicle Dormitory. 


a central point for each line of cells. The latter 
locking device also requires a prison lock on 
each door, operated with a key by the officer at the 
door, to be used when only one inmate is being 
placed in or taken out of his cell. 

Inside Cells.—Inside cells are, of course, the 
most secure type of housing unit but, so far as 
custody considerations are concerned, need only 
to be used in maximum-security prisons or in 
the close-custody cell blocks in other institutions. 
The blocks should not be over three tiers high 
to insure the greatest ease of supervision and the 
best ventilation. This, of course, refers to the 
usual type of inside-cell block, where the cells 
are reached by galleries or catwalks, and where 
there is an open space between the catwalks 
and the exterior walls of the cell house. In some 
few cases the tiers of an inside-cell block may 
be completely separated by a floor slab for special 
segregation reasons, but this should be avoided 
wherever possible as it greatly increases the super- 
vision problem. 

The length of the blocks should be limited to 
16 cells. In a row 30 cells long it is impossible 
for a custodial officer, handling the doors by re- 
mote control from the entrance end of a cell 
block, to see what is happening 190 to 200 feet 
distant—the approximate distance of the last cell 
door. 

Stairs for general circulation inside the cell 
block should be located at the entrance end, with 
an emergency entrance and supplemental stair- 
way at the opposite end. The latter would be for 
the use of the custodial officers on their inspection 
rounds and for entrance into the cell block in 
case of emergency. 

Each cell should be 6’-0” wide, 9’-0” long, and 
9’-0” floor to floor. It should contain a toilet and 


lavatory, in addition to the usual cell furnishings, 
consisting of a bed with a built-in bed locker, a 
chair or stool, table, light, radio outlet for ear- 
phones, light switch, a mirror, shelf, and toilet 
paper holder. At the entrance end of each line on 
each tier should be located the showers, linen 
room, and janitors’ closet, all adequate in size 
for the number of occupants in that line of cells. 

The cells proper should be constructed with con- 
crete floors, and concrete or masonry block side 
and rear wall. If block is used, the voids should 
be filled with concrete and reinforcing rods to 
prevent removal of the block. The fronts should 
be of open-type grille work, with a sliding grille 
door controlled by a fully-selective keyless operat- 
ing and locking device. Concrete construction is 
recommended for the inside and rear walls of a 
cell block rather than the expensive all-steel plate 
cell, frequently used. 

The enclosing building or cell house for an in- 
side-cell block should be of fireproof construction. 
The sash should be super-bar detention, with the 
glazed area as large as possible. The cell light for 
an individual cell should be a 20-watt fluorescent 
angle-type light, located over the bed at the junc- 
ture of the back wall and the ceiling. 

Forced-air heat, with an air exhaust through 
a grille in the rear wall of the cell, is the best 
heating system for inside-cell blocks. Summer ex- 
haust should be provided in units of this type in 
every locality, since each cell is, in effect, a toilet 
room, and air blowing through the cell house 
windows cannot remove odors satisfactorily. 

This completes the survey of the six regular 
and most important types of inmate housing. 
There are, of course, many special requirements 
arising in connection with specific housing prob- 
lems and each case must be resolved on its in- 
dividual merits and needs. 

Cost.—The cost of an institution is determined 
by many factors, one of the most important being 
the types of housing. The number and types of 
inmates housed in each of the various kinds of 
housing will effect materially the cost of an in- 
stitution. Inside cells with their individual lava- 
tories and toilets, their special ventilation needs, 
their grille fronts, and their costly cell door operat- 
ing and locking devices are much more expensive 
than any other type of housing. While many plan- 
ning groups provide a high percentage of this 
type of inmate housing, some demanding 100 per- 
cent inside cells, it has been the Bureau of Pris- 
ons’ experience, except for a special institution 
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like Alcatraz, that no more than 11 to 12 percent 
of its maximum- and medium-minimum-security 
institutions’ inmates need inside cell housing, with 
about the same number being housed in honor 
rooms. In the maximum-custody institutions about 
40 percent are housed in outside cells and a like 
number in dormitory-type housing—open dormi- 
tories, squad rooms, and cubicles. 

In the medium-minimum institutions, the dormi- 
tory type housing reaches 60 percent, with the 
number of outside cells being proportionately 
lower. The inside cells are kept at about the same 
proportion, although future planners in all likeli- 
hood will reduce the amount of this grim and 
expensive type of housing. 

The minimum institution is, of course, the 
cheapest to construct. It needs very few of the 
expensive detentional construction features—cells, 
window guards, expensive locks, doors or grilles. 
In fact, the housing is quite like an army barracks. 

Enclosures.—Another great saving can _ be 
achieved in the enclosure around the institution. 
Formerly, most penal institutions for serious of- 
fenders were surrounded by walls costing from 
$75 to $100 a lineal foot for a 30-foot high wall. On 
this basis, a wall around a 20-acre plot would cost 
from $275,000 to $300,000. Modern planners have 
used successfully either single- and double-wire 
fences of heights varying from 8 feet to 12 feet 
topped with barbed and concertina wire. The cost 
for enclosing a 20-acre plot is from $3,500 to 
$4,000. Wire fences also have the advantage of 
great flexibility ; it is possible to increase the size 
of the compound, as the need arises, at a relatively 
slight cost without adding to the security prob- 
lems. In many types of institutions it is our belief 
that no fences are needed and arownd no modern 
institution is it necessary to erect a high wall. 


Treatment Facilities 


Most institutions should be equipped to furnish 
all of the services needed by its inmates except in 
the case of small urban institutions such as jails 
and juvenile detention homes. Certain of these 
functions may be obviated, where an institution 
is part of a state or county system, and the trans- 
fer of an inmate for special medical, educational, 
or detention facilities is easily accomplished. 
Where institutions are so located and are of such 
a character that seldom needed special services 
are available in existing nearby buildings, it may 
be unnecessary and undesirable to duplicate the 
facilities. Except in very few cases, however, this 


is not at all desirable. For instance, the treatment 
of urban jail, penitentiary, or juvenile detention 
home inmates in a city hospital is seldom satisfac- 
tory except where the inmate may be suffering 
from a strange, rare, or very dangerous illness. 
Even in these cases the guarding personnel cost 
is high. Hospitals seldom are custodially secure 
or willing to assume responsibility for the custody 
of the inmates. 

Specialists and technicians detailed for a part 
of each day, or as needed from nearby public or 
private institutions, to work in the correctional 
institutions is a much better plan than the moving 
of the inmates. This precludes special transpor- 
tation and guarding. An infirmary, or an alcoholic 
clinic, for instance, should be provided in a small 
50-man jail, even if it is adjacent to a hospital. 
The benefits and savings are many. The jail is cus- 
todially secure; regular custodial officers on duty 
to supervise the inmates can supervise the inmates 
in these special units with little or no additional 
effort. There is no tendency to refuse a self-alleged 
sick inmate a visit with a doctor when the doctor 
comes to the jail at regular times. If inmates have 
to be transported any distance outside the jail 
environs, no matter how short, the administrator 
is likely to refuse treatment to an inmate on the 
grounds that he or she is malingering or planning 
an escape. 

The equipment for a penal institution’s hospital, 
kitchen, or heating plant is no different from that 
needed for any modern building performing simi- 
lar tasks. The important thing is to make adequate 
provision for this equipment in the construction 
budget to avoid the necessity of using old, worn- 
out or second-hand equipment. 

The plan for a correctional institution includes 
all the problems encountered in designing a small 
city. Housing, kitchen, dining, and hospital facil- 
ities, offices, school and library, church, recreation 
areas, industries and utilities must all be pro- 
vided. Unlike a city, however, these cannot be left 
to the haphazard growth of a competitive com- 
munity life. They must be so planned as to make 
it possible for them to function at maximum effi- 
ciency and in their proper relationship. These 
buildings vary from the ordinary since they house 
a controlled community which must be carefully 
supervised and retained. The utilities vary with 
each location. Some sites are adjacent to public 
water and sewerage plants while others must take 
care of these as well as heat and electricity. 

In institutions of about 500 inmates administra- 
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tive offices require approximately 25 to 27 square 
feet per inmate, and in 1,000-inmate institutions 
approximately 20 to 25 square feet per inmate. 
This figure includes office space for the warden, 
fiscal staff, custodial force, classification, individ- 
ual treatment, and educational staffs. 

School facilities vary with the program and type 
of institutions. In a federal juvenile institution 
about 10 percent of the offenders may be expected 
to require a full-day academic program. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the population require a half- 
day school program, while the remaining 15 per- 
cent do not need to attend academic classes. This 
experience of the Federal Bureau of Prisons per- 
haps differs sharply from that of the majority of 
states because of the relatively higher median age 
of those coming into federal custody. 

In medium-minimum security institutions the 
federal prison service provides school accommoda- 
tions for about 25 percent of the normal capacity 
on an area of 30 square feet per student. 

Other facilities are as follows: (1) Auditorium: 
85 percent of the normal inmate population @10 
square feet per inmate; (2) Chapel: to accommo- 
date the largest religious group; (3) Mess Hall: 
85 percent @11 square feet per inmate; and (4) 
Hospital: 75 percent @265 square feet per inmate. 


Institution’s Place in Over-all Prison Setup 


The careful analysis of this last point at the 
outset is also important, as the whole system of 
correctional architecture in any unit of govern- 
ment cannot be torn down and started afresh. 
This analysis is also important if the new insti- 
tution is to fulfill the fundamental objectives of 
a correctional institution; namely, the complete 
protection of the public by secure custody and suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of inmates. 

In this particular planning field great boldness 
and foresight in anticipating future trends is 
needed because it has proved so difficult to obtain 
funds to replace outmoded or outgrown correc- 
tional institutions. 


Costs and Materials 


The cost of any type of a correctional institution 
is no more than any other type of good, perman- 
ent, fire-proof building, except for the special pris- 
on equipment demanded by custody requirements. 


The most important special equipment includes 
prison-type locks, the door-locking-and-operating 
equipment, the grilles, the special heavy doors 
with their complementary hardware, the deten- 
tion type windows, and the special glass. 

More than in any other public buildings it is 
important in prisons to use the best and most 
rugged materials; they are subjected to vigorous 
treatment. Otherwise, maintenance costs will be 
high. Tile walls are expensive in first costs; but 
when it is considered that they will give years of 
service, free of maintenance, except for an occas- 
ional washing, they are relatively inexpensive. 

Tile floors are also expensive, but high first 
costs must not be the governing factor. Here again 
one is buying a floor which will look good, is easily 
cleaned, and requires practically no maintenance. 
Tile floors are impervious to staining and do not 
become odoriferous. 

Other important savings can be realized by 
carefully planning the relationship of all parts 
of the institution. A good prison plan is necessarily 
simple and direct; only in this manner can good 
supervision, security, and ease of inmate circula- 
tion with a minimum of personnel be achieved. 
This reduction in operating personnel is of funda- 
mental importance inasmuch es each 24-hour post 
in the federal prison service costs approximately 
$15,000 per year. Thus, if the outside of an insti- 
tution can be guarded with two towers instead 
of the usual four, or in some cases six, the yearly 
costs are reduced by $30,000 to $60,000. 

The careful planning of housing, hospital, and 
other units also can reflect great savings in per- 
sonnel costs. If circulation between units is easy 
and the units are small, an officer can supervise 
easily and competently two or three units. Hos- 
pitals, if located adjacent to the other housing, 
often can be given ample custodial coverage in the 
evening and morning shifts by an officer who is 
also responsibile for several regular housing units. 

In the foregoing statement I have tried to pre- 
sent in capsule form basic considerations in the 
planning and building of penal and correctional 
institutions. My remarks are merely an introduc- 
tion to the Bureau of Prisons’ Handbook of Cor- 
rectional Institutions, Design, and Construction 
which, I believe, will be of inestimable help in the 
analysis and solution of problems encountered by 
those who are planning to build. 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE FEDERAL 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT 

There has been much discussion, and some print, con- 
cerning the prerequisites to a proceeding under the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act. Opinions among those con- 
cerned with such proceedings have not been unanimous. 
That consequence is inevitable. Conclusions are rested upon 
the wording of the Act and some of its provisions, even as 
now amended, may be susceptible of varying interpreta- 
tions. A striking example of contrary views prevailed un- 
der the original Act, which defined a juvenile as “17 years 
of age or under.” Several district courts and a few prose- 
cutors held to the view that a violation of law committed 
after reaching seventeen required adult procedure, where- 
as most jurisdictions accepted the proposition that a vio- 
lator continued to be 17 years of age until he reached his 
eighteenth birthday. That difficulty, fortunately, has been 
definitely settled by the Act, as amended, leaving no doubt 
that a juvenile remains a juvenile for the purposes of the 
a to the end of the day preceding his eighteenth birth- 
ay. 


1. The two views regarding “consent.”’-—There were, and 
are, differing attitudes regarding the “consent” required 
of the juvenile antecedent to disposition of his case under 
the Juvenile Act. Some have insisted that the language 
of the statute (the original, 922, and the amended, 5033, 
are identical in the “consent” provision) that “the con- 
sent required to be given by the juvenile shall be given 
by him in writing before a Judge of the District Court of 
the United States having cognizance,” ete., implied an abso- 
lute prohibition against any move by the prosecutor to 
sound out a juvenile’s intentions, leaving such action to 
the court alone. Others have adopted the less rigid view 
that it was entirely logical and natural for the prosecu- 
tor to ascertain, not necessarily in writing, the juvenile’s 
attitude regarding disposition of his case under the Ju- 
venile Act prior to any appearance before the Court. They 
felt that nothing in the Act forbade them from ascertain- 
ing whether they could depend upon the informal and 
expeditious determination of a case through a juvenile pro- 
ceeding or whether they must prepare the case for presen- 
tation to a grand jury. They have regarded the above- 
quoted statutory provision, we think properly, merely as 
a formal ratification by the juvenile of his word previously 
given to the prosecutor. 


2. Administration view regarding “consent.’—The pro- 
cedure last above discussed coincides with the instructions 
issued to United States Attorneys by the Attorney Gen- 
eral through Circular No. 3154 (8-26-38) shortly after 
passage of the Juvenile Delinquency Act. On page 3 of 
that Circular it is written: 


No set form is required either for the “information” 
filed against the juvenile, or for the written “consent” 
of the juvenile as a prerequisite to the procedure au- 
thorized by the Act. The United States Attorney is 
charged with the duty of assuring himself that the 
juvenile has been fully apprised of his rights and of 
the consequences of such consent, if given, and under- 
stands the same, before the consent is executed. An 
appropriate statement to that effect should be in- 
cluded either in the consent, or the minutes of the 
court. The consent should be signed in presence of 
the judge and no persuasion should be used on the 
juvenile to give the consent. 
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The quoted instruction has not been amended and con- 
tinues to represent the administrative position. That fact 
in itself is ground for the view taken by most courts and 
prosecutors that the latter may ascertain whether the 
juvenile will give his “consent” to juvenile proceedings; 
and, if consent be indicated, prepare the “consent” and 
the “information” in advance of appearance of the ju- 
venile in court. After the court is satisfied that the ju- 
venile understands his rights the juvenile will sign the 
“consent,” but such action is no more than ratification 
of his intention previously expressed to the prosecutor. 


3. Time of violation should determine procedure.—An- 
other matter on which the views of those concerned have 
differed sharply is whether juvenile proceedings may be 
had after the eighteenth birthday if the violation has 
occurred before that day. Some have vigorously main- 
tained that juvenile actions are barred after the eighteenth 
birthday unless the “consent” is given the court thereto- 
fore, premising their stand on the ground that jurisdic- 
tion to proceed under the Act begins with the juvenile’s 
“consent” given to the court. Others have regarded the 
filing of a complaint with a Commissioner alleging a 
violation of law, and issuance of a warrant thereunder, 
as sufficient to establish jurisdiction and authorize a court 
to hear and dispose of the case after the eighteenth birth- 
day. Support for this position is found in the language 
of the Act “Whenever any juvenile is charged” (original) 
and “A juvenile alleged to have committed * * * viola- 
tion of law” (as amended). A third view of the question 
is that the time of the violation is determinative of juris- 
diction, meaning that if the violation occurs before the 
eighteenth birthday a juvenile proceeding can be begun 
and maintained after that day has passed. Quite aside 
from individual reaction to this position it represents the 
stand which the Attorney General assumed from the very 
beginning. In Circular 3154, referred to above, the follow- 
ing appears on page 3: 


The procedure authorized by this Act shall be ap- 
plied in the case of all persons who have not reached 
their 18th birthday at the time of the offense. . 


This directive has not been altered in any way and, so 
far as the Department is concerned, continues in effect 
as a basic proposition. Strongly supporting this position 
is the language of the statute itself, which by definition 
makes “Juvenile Delinquency” a “violation of a law of the 
United States committed by a juvenile,” that is, one 
who has not attained the eighteenth birthday. None will 
deny that this view conforms to the broad and humane 
purposes of the Act by treating a juvenile as a juvenile 
after his eighteenth birthday, just as if he had heen 
brought to justice on the day following the violation. 
Events beyond ordinary control may prevent prompt dis- 
position of a juvenile matter. Few will disagree with the 
proposition that the accident of time and circumstance 
ought not to subject a juvenile to the penalty of adult pro- 
cedure and its incidental disqualifications. Adult procedure 
is the alternative always available when warranted by the 
violation or prior record, but the objectives of the Ju- 
venile Act fall by the wayside if adult procedure were 
arbitrarily invoked in every case after the eighteenth 
birthday, or where unusual or unavoidable events delay 
presentation of the juvenile to the court until after his 
eighteenth birthday had come and gone. 
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4. Time factor in deferred prosecution—To consider 
the time (date of violation) as determinative of jurisdic- 
tion in juvenile cases will dispel a difficulty recently sug- 

gested by a probation officer. Said he in substance, if the 
i enile Delinquency Act may not be invoked in a “de- 
ferred prosecution” case where violation of the informal 
probation occurs after the eighteenth birthday, then the 
recipient of “deferred prosecution” may become subject to 
the formal disposition (adult procedure) which the Ju- 
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venile Act was intended to prevent. In other words, the 
beneficiary of “deferred prosecution” who violates his in- 
formal probation after 18 will be worse off than if he had 
been processed under the Juvenile Act originally. If, how- 
ever, the date of the original violation operates to con- 
fer jurisdiction, as is indicated respecting juveniles, the 
barrier is removed. One enjoying “deferred prosecution” 


- a juvenile delinquent because he has violated federal 
aw. 
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EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. FAuceETT, M.D. 


“The Social Structure of the Hospital as a Factor in 
Total Therapy,” by George Devereux (July, 1949). The 
author divides this study into two parts: (1) A tentative 
theory of the partial sociogenesis of mental disease and 
(2) An outline of further exploration of the possibilities 
and limitations of the social therapy of mental diseases. 

The author is an anthropologist working in a psychi- 
atric hospital but his point of view and many of his sug- 
gestions about milieu therapy can be applied whenever 
human behavior is treated in an institutionalized setting. 
If crime is to be considered a disease, this type of thinking 
offers a real stimulus to therapy by environmental manip- 
ulation. 

Anthropological data are quoted to illustrate the fact 
that certain social and cultural factors play a role in 
formation of characteristic basic personality and also 
promote the formation of a characteristic predisposition 
to certain neuroses and psychoses. If this is true, then 
social life in an institution must be arranged to offer to 
the patient the kind of milieu which he needs for his 
particular problem. What might be beneficial for a hys- 
teric might be quite traumatic for a schizophrenic and, 
by implication, a milieu that would benefit a social delin- 
quent might be quite harmful to a hostile, acting-out, 
character neurotic. The social anthropologist can play a 
role in delineating the characteristic culture from which 
each type comes and in advising the type of milieu therapy 
needed. The author points out the need for more basic 
cultural research in the United States to make this prac- 
ticable. 

In a good discussion of therapeutic objectives he points 
out that our goal should not be the restoration of the 
status quo ante but should be an opportunity to help the 
patient to a more successful adjustment by taking full 
advantage of the great regional and cultural diversity 
of the United States. The anthropologist has much to 
offer in advice about vocational guidance, in the search 
for social environment and occupation best suited to the 
needs of a given individual. 

“The Group Worker and Psychiatry.” by Graenum 
Berger (July, 1949). This short article points out that 
a group experience can be made a valuable integrating 
foree for disturbed individuals provided the leader has 
a knowledge of the dynamics of the individual and the 
dynamics of the group. Four cases illustrate cleariy the 
use of the group to help the individual without necessarily 
formalizing it as a group for psychotherapy. The cases 
illustrate the following four uses of groups by psychi- 
atrically oriented group workers: (1) the use of the pro- 
gram to release aggression in order to achieve individual 
growth and social acceptance; (2) the use of group 
structure as a substitute for an unsatisfactory nome en- 
vironment; (3) the use of the group discussion process 


to sublimate strong and undirected ego drives; and (4) the 
use of the group leader relationship to resolve a sibling 
rivalry 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“War Crimes and Their Motivation,” by Leo Alexander 
(September-October 1948). This article of 28 pages on the 
sociopsychological structure of the SS in Germany and 
the criminalization of a whole society assumes special sig- 
nificance in the light of our own present internal prob- 
lems and those within our sphere of influence as a domin- 
ating world power. 

The author, a consultant to the Secretary of War of 
the United States, on duty with the Office of the Chief 
of Council for War Crimes in Nurnberg, Germany, in 
1946 and 1947, and formerly associate director of research 
at the Boston State Hospital, and instructor in psychiatry 
at Tufts College Medical School, is well posited to state 
that “it is the duty of sociologists, psychologists, and psy- 
chiatrists to study the facts and to make them generally 
understood.” Your reviewer is inclined to extend this duty 
to include social workers and those connected with law- 
enforcement and correctional agencies. 

In presenting the facts the author likens war crimes—- 
crimes committed with group approval—to be similar in 
this manner to gang crimes. He states the Schutz-Staffel 
(protective squadron) was the approving and instigating 
group without which the Nazi state could not have func- 
tioned. In fact, without an SS-like counterpart, no totali- 
tarian state could operate for very long. In the SS, as in 
any other criminal organizations, if a member’s loyalty 
became questionable he either was killed or compelled to 
undertake an act the commission of which linked him ir- 
revocably to the group. In the SS this linking process was 
termed “blutkitt’” (blood cement). Hitler himself intro- 
duced the idea and the word “blutkitt’”” which he had read 
in a book about Genghis Khan during his early prison days. 
This blood-cement theory was applied on a much larger 
oe than merely in individual cases, so much so that when 
the German Army had compiled one volume of evidence 
on SS atrocities, the SS countered with two volumes of 
evidence of Army atrocities. 

The copious evidence presented by the author to sustain 
his contentions is as conclusive as it is revolting. Your 
reviewer is of the opinion that the article is illustrative of 
the threads of action which we now see about us in the 
United States and abroad in the mass moves made by both 
recalcitrant and subversive organizations. Those of us 
who have long been trained and accustomed to dealing 
with problems relating to the deviations of individvals 
from the accepted norms must begin to orient ourselves 
equally as well with regard to these problems of mass in- 
volution—or perish in the aftermath. 
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FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Testing Opinion on Causes of Crime,” by James §S. 
Wallerstein (July, 1949). A questionnaire submitted to 
New York business and professional men and to a second 
group having criminals records, disclosed that “social 
factors such as lack of housing, recreation, or decent jobs 
were cited by a majority of the offender group, but by a 
minority of the businessmen, as causes of crime.” Striking 
contrast in opinions were noted. The affirmative opinions 
on crime causes given by businessmen and ex-offenders were 
as follows: broken homes, 61 percent and 82 percent, re- 
spectively; lack of parental affection, 70 percent and 84 
percent; decline of old-fashioned discipline, 80 percent 
and 28 percent; bad companions, 82 percent and 49 per- 
cent. Drink was emphasized by 68 percent of the ex- 
offenders, and only 37 percent of the business group as a 
cause of crime. 

Those with criminal records mentioned the discrimina- 
tion against convicted persons in job opportunities, loss 
of civil rights, and condemned the bitterness’ engendered 
by harsh institutional punishments, which “makes you 
want to get even.’”’ An ex-convict, critical of existing dis- 
abilities against men like himself, said: Thank God 
I came out of the war without a scratch and I can work 
now. But I’m still a second class citizen because I com- 
mitted a crime when I was a kid. I hope some day they'll 
pass a law making me a first class citizen without. ns aking 
me go through a lot of red tape and investigation.” 


“Racial Factors in Staff Selection,” by George Gittleson 
(July, 1949). A nation-wide inquiry into the employment 
of Negro probation officers disclosed that the extent of 
their use reflected the current attitude of tolerance and 
enlightenment of each community. About 40 percent of 
probation departments use Negro officers on a professional 
level. A superior, well-trained person of good personality 
is essential to overcome prejudices. Usually Negro officers 
supervise only persons of their race; in the South abso- 
lute segregation is required to prevent tragic complica- 
tions. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Historical Survey of the Evolution of Casework,” by 
Annette Garrett (June, 1949). This is indeed a thought- 
fully-prepared and informative article. The author begins 
her discussion by pointing out that casework always has 
been interested in helping people meet their personal prob- 
lems, even though in the early years of casework the in- 
terest was motivated by philanthropy and attention was 
focused on the pressing economic needs of the less priv- 
ileged. Over the years, however, the emphasis has “grad- 
ually shifted from an exclusive interest in external prob- 
lems toward inclusion of treatment of personality dif- 
ficulties.” 

After a stimulating discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of casework, embracing what caseworkers do, how 
they are trained. and how they deal with present-day 
problems, the author then expresses an opinion on the 
popular topic, “do or should caseworkers practice psycho- 
therapy? 

In summarizing she concludes that it is not a question 
of whether caseworkers should practice psychotherapy, 
but that the real problem is a practical one of achieving 
more effective co-ordination of the two professions in 
mutually utilizing their respective skills. Specifically, =he 
points out that the greatest contribution psychiatrists 
could make to present-day casework mene Fy be to give 
more specific psychiatric training on consultation with 
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casework agencies so that the psychiatrist early in his 
professional career may be more helpful to the social 
agency. The contribution of the psychiatrist, she says, 

. + . consists in providing increased understanding of 
what certain behavior means, and primarily it is the 
caseworker’s job to work out the methods of utilizing this 
understanding.” 


“The Social Implications of Illness in Industry,” by 
Jean Spencer Fulton (July, 1949). This is a descriptive 
discussion of how mental and physical illness of employees 
in an industry may be reduced to a bare minimum with 
the resulting increase in industrial production. 

Though the source material for this article is based 
primarily on experiences from a rather controlled and 
planned economic and social environment, such as exists 
in conjunction with the Oak Ridge atomic energy project, 
in the opinion of this reviewer industrial production, and 
incidentally the general community welfare, would be 
greatly improved if the principles of preventive and thera- 
peutic medicine as practiced at Oak Ridge could be adapted 
to private industry. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Can Drugs Prevent Alcoholism?” by Dr. Dudley Porter 
Miller and Warden Paul R. Brown (May-June 1949). 
The authors have commented briefly on the use of the 
new drug antabuse for treatment of alcoholism. Dr. Mil- 
ler, executive director of Connecticut Commission on Al- 
coholism, points out that the drug is no panacea in such 
treatment; that it must not be used alone but that psy- 
chotherapy must be used prior to and during the use of 
the drug; and advises that there are many things yet to 
be learned about the drug. Warden Brown of the West- 
chester County Penitentiary of New York reaches the 
same conclusions and indicates that most jails do not 
a proper staffs nor facilities to experiment with the 

rug. 


“Institution Life—A Program of Social Education,” by 
Edwin I. Friedman (July-August 1949). The author 
is an assistant supervisor of education at the U. S. Pen- 
itentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana. He gives a detailed ac- 
count of an organized course of five lessons which certain 
selected small groups of inmates in that institution are 
permitted to take. Generally the course is designed to help 
the man to serve his term successfully and prepare him- 
self for release. The lessons reveal what the institution 
can do for the inmate; what he can do for himself; how 
he should conduct his relations with other inmates; how 
he can get along with the staff; and how his outside con- 
tacts should be made. The author and an associate warden 
conduct the course and explain the helpful facilities of the 
institution, the part the staff members play and what role 
the inmate can best assume in all phases of his institutional 
life. Round-table discussion methods are used and inform- 
ality is stressed. Outstanding inmates are used as aides in 
presenting the course. 


“Progress in Canadian Penitentiaries.” by Walter F. 
Johnstone (July-August 1949). This is a report of the 
progress being made in the Canadian Federal Prison Sys- 
tem following a survey of existing conditions made by a 
Royal Commission during the years 1936-1938. The Com- 
mission recommended a “social treatment” approach and 
suggested that modern educational methods be applied. 
The report seems to have the support of national organiza- 
tions, both lay and church, and of the press. A classifica- 
tion program will be organized, new institutions will be 
built; better personnel will be selected; training schools 
for personnel have been organized. Vocational training 
courses have been introduced in some of the institutions. 
Medical and psychiatrie needs are being studied and met. 
The publie is being contacted with the purpose of finding 
employment and encouragement for the released pris- 
oners. 
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POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“His Best Friends Are Ex-Convicts,” by David Dempsey 
and Dean Herr (Coronet, June 1949). A Salvation Army 
official in New York City has aided thousands of parolees 
by acting as parole adviser and counselor to men released 
from prisons all over the country. Captain J. Stanley 
“Red” Sheppard, head of the Salvation Army’s Men’s 
Prison Bureau for the East, is contacted by some 8,000 
prisoners or parolees a year. The majority of the men he 
assists make good with about one-third reverting to crim- 
inal offenses. Sheppard’s practical, common-sense philos- 
ophy is that you can help a man regain his self-respect by 
convincing him that someone cares. A job, a place to live, 
and something to live for are frequently provided by this 
one-man parole office. He works closely with large com- 
panies not reluctant to employ men with prison records. 
He say: “You must have infinite patience and faith in 
the decency of man” if you are to influence law violators 
to become good citizens. 


“Britain’s Young Offenders,” by Basil Henriques (The 
Atlantic, June 1949). The writer analyzes the causes of 
juvenile delinquency in England, observing that many of 
the contributing factors are similar to those in the United 
States but that some of them are peculiar to Britain as 
a result of recent war conditions. Evacuation of school 
children and the disruption of homes caused educational 
retardation and produced emotional problems in children 
who were misfits when placed in foster homes. The presence 
of bombed buildings and warehouses tempts exploring chil- 
dren to steal and break into stores and houses. Probation 
training in an Approved School, foster homes, and hostels 
are used in treating juvenile offenders. Frankly and fairly 
evaluating the possibilities of success and failure in this 
program the writer concludes that “the crux of the matter 
is to be found in the moral standards demanded by society 
as a whole and by the parents in particular. What hope 
is there that children will grow up into moral, God-fearing, 


DEFINITION OF A Boy 


BOY is a bank where you may deposit your most precious treas- 
ures—the hard-won wisdom, the dreams of a better world. A boy 
can guard and protect these, and perhaps invest them wisely and 
with a profit—a profit larger than you ever dreamed. A b 


herit your world. All your work will be judged by him. Tomorrow he 
will take your seat in Congress, own your company, run your town. 
The future is his and, through him, the future is yours. Perhaps he 
deserves a little more of your attention now. 


honest citizens if commercial dishonesty, marital infidelity, 
divorce, and deceit are not frowned upon by society?” 


“New Hope for Delinquents,” by F. R. Gould (Parade, 
July 17, 1949). New state legislation in Massachusetts, 
California, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, based on the idea 
of caring for rather than punishing children, is being 
watched with interest by other states. In Massachusetts, 
a Youth Service Board has been established. Delinquent 
children are committed to the Board which has jurisdic- 
tion over the state training schools. The Board is re- 
sponsible for the study, treatment, training, and eventual 
restoration of the children to society. At a reception cen- 
ter a boy is given a complete physical examination and is 
assigned to school and manual training activities. There 
are supervised sports and church services. While the di- 
rector and staff psychologists are administering tests 
field workers are developing the youth’s personal histo- 
ry. 
Some of the children are sent to industrial schools, 
others are placed in cottages. There is a foster home pro- 
gram and some are placed in religious centers. 

The youth service group assumes responsibility for 
delinquency prevention, having survey teams which co- 
operate with other community groups and agencies. The 
Youth Service Board is composed of three leaders trained 
in child work, has a staff of over 400, and is responsible 
for over 2,000 children. Other states are observing the pro- 
gress and results of Massachusetts’ Youth Act. 

“Cure, Don’t Prosecute,” by Peter T. White (Magazine 
Digest, August 1949). This authoritative and informative 
article on the Public Health Hospital at Lexington de- 
scribes the various types of patients, the methods of ad- 
mission, the physical plant, and the course of treatment. 
The 10-day withdrawal period is vividly described in real- 
istic detail. The writer corrects some of the “widespread 
myths” concerning the appearance of drug addicts, their 
sexual potency, their reputed violence, and the condition 
of their teeth. 

Although the hospital was established originally for ex- 
perimental purposes it is now considered entirely suc- 
cessful. Twenty-five percent of the probationers and vol- 
unteer patients and 15 percent of the prisoners discharged 
from 1940 to 1945 have remained off drugs, according to 
the writer. 
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How Society Breaks Down 


Social Disorganization. By Robert E. L. Faris. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1948. Pp. 481. $4.50. 

This book by one of the younger American sociologists is 
an attempt to discuss some aspects of social maladjustment 
in a framework of the factors that produce social organi- 
zation. After a chapter devoted to “The Nature of Social 
Disorganization,” the author proceeds to discuss “The 
Nature of Personal Disorganization” and its relation to 
social disorganization. Then he takes up poverty, crime, 
the vices, suicide, mental abnormality, family disorgani- 
zation, religious institutions, political disorganization, dis- 
orders of mass behavior, processes of reorganization, and 
prospects of stability in the postwar era. 

The chief merit of the book is the citation of illustrative 
materials to illuminate the various points he makes. These 
are concrete and vivid, and are taken from studies in the 
respective fields by himself and others. 

In logical analysis it is less satisfactory. The definitions 
are not as clear-cut as they should be; e.g., the definiticn 
of social disorganization on page 19. i. “the discussion 
of personal disorganization the role of inheritance is played 
down, in fact practically ruled out—*‘the role of heredity 
in most forms of personal disorganization is shown to 
be minor.” The author is right in reacting against ihe 
extreme emphasis on heredity in vogue some years ago, 
but his emphasis goes to an extreme in the other direc- 
tion. However, as a matter of fact, the author admits 
some persons “reach for a degree of success which is be- 
yond their ability.” In Chapter XI he gives no definition 
of the disorganization of religious institutions; he points 
out only change. Among the changes cited to account for 
social disorganization, changes in ideologies are not em- 
phasized; they are mentioned only in the last two chapters, 

‘Processes of Reor ganization’ and “Prospects of Stability 
in the Postwar Era. 

In reading the book I found no mention of probation 
and parole. They are not mentioned in the index of sub- 
jects. In contrast with the fine illustrations in the chapters 
dealing with personal and social disorganization the one 
on “Processes of Reorganization” provides little of a con- 
crete nature illustrating the changes that in the past have 
been used or are proposed to adapt the social organization 
to the needs of the members of society. Such measures 
as “social security” commissions regulating economic life. 
health and sanitation, and housing receive little if any 
attention. 

Despite these shortcomings the author has performed 
a valuable service in bringing together illustrative mater- 
ial which in a more logical analysis would be of great 
value. 


Madison. Wis. J. L. GIAIn 


Study of Alcoholism and a Program for Recovery 


Aleoholics Anonymous (The Story of How Many 
Thousands of Men and Women Have Recovered 
from Alcoholism). Anonymous. New York City: 
Works Publishing Inc., 1946. Pp. 400. $3.50. 


This book presents a way of life for the alcoholic who 
sincerely desires to quit drinking. It was written to show 
other alcoholics precisely how members of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous have recovercd. Through eareful study of its case 
histories and the 12-step method of helping the alcoholic 
to recover, the nonalcoholic can obtain deeper understand- 
ing of the inner feelings and motivations of the alcoholic. 

The book delineates alcoholism as a sickness in which 
the alcoholic has an obsession that somehow, someday, he 


will beat the game. The tragedy is that most alcoholies 
have lost the power of choice in drinking. While the clas- 
sification of alcoholics is difficult, an essential characteris- 
tic is that the alcoholic cannot start drinking without the 
phenomenon of craving more, from which the only relief 
is entire abstinence. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous program seems to the writer 
based on altruistic axioms individually known and gen- 
erally accepted for centuries; but never before gathered 
together into a program directed by former alcoholics to 
help other alcoholics. A measure of its success is that “the 
ex-alcoholic who has found this solution . .. can win the 
entire confidence of another alcoholic.’ 

Alcoholics Anonymous is devoted to getting an alcoholic 
to accept and understand its “12-step” program. The organ- 
ization is interested in any alcoholic who wishes to quit 
drinking. “No one is too discredited nor has sunk too low 
to be welcome cordially—if he means business.” 

A brief synopsis of the **12-step” program is this: When 
an alcoholic has been referred to Alcoholics Anonymous 
a member of Alcoholics Anonymous explains to the inter- 
ested alcoholic that chronic alcoholism is a progressive 
disease which cannot be cured; but can be arrested. If the 
alcoholic desires to recover he must admit he is powerless 
over alcohol; admit he is dependent on a Higher Power 
(the individual’s own conception of God) to restore his 
sanity. He then turns his life over to God. After making 
a searching personal, moral inventory, he admits his 
wrongdoings to another person and God. Through his as- 
sociation with fellow members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
he continues to develop a close prayerful relationship 
with God by regularly asking his help and reviewing his 
shortcomings. The former alcoholic is expected to make 
direct amends to those whom he has injured wherever 
possible. 

As the length of time of sobriety increases, the new mem- 
ber of Alcoholics Anonymous will seek opportunities “fo 
carry this message to other alcoholics.” 


Gulf port, Miss. EDWARD PUGH 


Relation of Crime to Social Factors 


Crime, Suicide, and Social Well-Being in Your 
State and City. By Austin L. Porterfield, Robert H. 
Talbert, and Herbert R. Mundhenke. Leo Potish- 
man Foundation Publications in the Social Sci- 
ences. Fort ye eS Texas Christian University, 
1948. Pp. 121. $2.25 


This small book is lead with easily digestible statisti- 
cal information regarding crime rates and their relation 
to other factors. In general, the plan is followed of com- 
paring rates with some basic rate. For instance. in the 
series showing differentiation among the states, the rate 
for the U nited States is given a value of 100; the rate 
for each state is then stated as a percentage of 100. In 
the series on cities, an average rate for the cities is given 
a value of 100. This device not only makes it possible to 
compare one state or city with another, but to compare 

each with some type of over-all rate. 

Three series of rates are used: by states; for 43 southern 
cities matched with 43 non-southern cities; and for 19 
northern cities selected roughly on an East-West axis. 
For each series, indices of crime rates are compared with 
indices of such factors as social well-being, heterogeneity 
of population, percentage of Negroes (for the South), and 
urbanization. Trends in crime from prewar to postwar 
periods also are noted. 

During the war period, regardless of withdrawal of 
many young men from civ rilian life. an over-all increase 
in crime in the United States occurred. Many of the seem- 
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ingly large increases in particular states and decreases 
in others are related to mobility of the population. In 
general, crime is correlated positively with heterogeneity 
of the population (although not with the percentage of 
Negro population in the South), but inversely with urbani- 
zation. The latter is a peculiar ‘finding, inasmuch as crime 
rates for cities are higher than for rural areas. Crime 
rates tend to be higher in the South than eleswhere, and 
in the West than in the East. 

Aside from relating crime rates to social conditions 
rather than to biological or racial characteristics, the 
authors do not attempt to present much theory except 
with reference to a comparison of suicide with homicide 
rates tend to be higher in the South than elsewhere, and 
there are low rates of the other. The authors feel that 
hostilities expressed through aggression are involved in 
both types of behavior, in the one case directed against 
oneself and in the other against some other person. 
Whether one or the other occurs depends upon the way 
in which the expression of hostilities is defined and con- 
trolled by the social situation. For instance, homicide is 
less condemned among lower class people than among 
the middle class, a fact that accounts for the high homi- 
cide rate among southern Negroes, who are primarily 
lower class. In the North, where there is a larger middle 
class that condemns homicide, hostilities are directed 
against oneself and suicide prevails. Who is killed also 
may be accounted for by the social situation. A southern 
Negro, harrassed by frustration at the hands of whites, 
dare not kill the white person, but may display his hostility 
to someone of his own race. This theory is supporied by 
the high rate of homicide among Negroes committed by 
members of their own race. 

The book is interesting and stimulating. It also presents 
data in sufficient detail for other research workers to be 
able to use them in future studies of other factors. 


Rockford, Ill. RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Symposium on Group Therapy 


The Practice of Group Therapy. By S. R. Slav- 
son, Editor. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1947. Pp. 271. $5.00. 


Mr. Slavson tells the reader that ‘this book is intended 
to describe specifically the application of various types 
of group therapy to emotionally disturbed, socially mal- 
adjusted, and mental patients as they are found in the 
general practice of psychiatry and psychotherapy.” He 
states, “it has been the aim of the editor of this book 
to relate treatment to specific clinical categories and 
diagnostic entities as they are employed in the general 
practice of psychiatry.” ‘Consequently this is a highly 
technical account of professional practice in group thera- 
py. It probably stands by itself at this moment in the 
history of group therapy. There can be little doubt that 
The Practice of Group Therapy is a true milestone in the 
literature of this rapidly evolving treatment method. 

Seventeen persons had a part in the preparation of this 
book; eight of them hold medical degrees. Psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, and social workers thus combine 
their talents and insights which have come from their 
rich experience in group therapy. With amazing editorial 
genius Mr. Slavson has welded together the separate con- 
tributions of the collaborating authorities so that the 
book has balance, coherence. consistency, and depth. Un- 
like many symposia this book has a design for its thirteen 
chapters. Thus the reader is helped to move through a 
vast amount of material with relative smoothness and 
a sense of unity. The book represents a great deal more 
than a compilation of material. In a very real sense this 
book is integrated. 

In Part I Mr. Slavson presents a lucid account of 
general principles and dynamics involved in group thera- 
py. Part II consists of five chapters devoted to activity 
group therapy. Part III includes seven chapters on in- 
terview group therapy. With the exception of the first 
three chapters the materials are based on papers pre- 
sented at the conference of the American Group Therapy 
Association in the years of 1945-47. Because of this they 
represent doubly tested material which has had the critical 


reactions of professional audiences. Four of the chapters, 
6, 7, 10, and 11, deal with the actual treatment of cases. 
They are very full and complete as to the actual process 
of group therapy both through groups and in ¢ groups. 

A useful index is given at the close of the book. Certainly 
all workers in the broad field of mental health will agree 
with the claim of the publishers that this is a “practical 
and clear exposition of the applications of a new and 
promising method for meeting an ever- increasing and 
ever more urgent need of our times 


Los Angeles, Calif. HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


How the Personality Is Made and Remade 


The Psychology of Behavior Disorders: A Bio- 
social Interpretation. By Norman A. Cameron. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1947. 
Pp. 622. $5.00. 


Although the fields of pyschology and psychiatry are 
related in their mutual obligation to study human be- 
havior, to date they have been much like first cousins who, 
despite a blood tie, have only a nodding acquaintance with 
each other. The many workers in each of these fields of 
study who have deplored that such should be so, will wel- 
come Dr. Cameron’s book for the effort it makes to harmon- 
ize the two. Dr. Cameron is well-equipped to undertake 
such a task, holding, as he does, the Ph.D. degree in psych- 
ology and the M.D. degree, and functioning both as pro- 
fessor of psychology and chairman of the department 
of psychology at the University of Wisconsin and pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the medical school there. 

In this volume Dr. Cameron attempts to co-ordinate 
psychology and psychiatry within a “biosocial” frame 
work. The biosocial point of view, according to the author, 
is one in which “We begin... with what we find, a 
biological organism operating in and by means of a 
social environment.” Neither biological nor environmental 
factors alone are responsible for personality differences, 
nor is one more preponent than the other but, “it is 
always this interplay of biology and society.” Personality 
development and organization and behavior development 
with its organization and pathology is worked through 
from this biosocial orientation. Language, thought, and 
role-taking are presented as bases for normal biosocial 
development, and it proceeds from this that behavior dis- 
orders are consequences of continued inadequate develop- 
ment or maladjustment in these three realms. Of symbolic 
behavior Cameron states that “all or nearly all of human 
behavior may influence or be influenced by it.” The com- 
bination of the language habits acquired from his culture, 
and the organized social thinking which proceeds from 
these, provides for the individual a valuable means of 
increasing his potentiality for social role-taking. The 
importance of role-taking is seen to be not so much the 
assumed role itself, but the “practice in role-taking” and 
the skill thus acquired ‘in the techniques of making a 
shift from one role to another, when the need arises for 
gaining an impartial view of one’s own behavior, or 
understanding the point of view of someone else.” Thus, 
the “rigid” insight-lacking individual is the individual who 
“cannot abandon the nonadaptive perspective by shifting 
through others to one that might offer a different solution.” 

The orthodox Freudian will not look kindly upon Cam- 
eron’s rejection of many of the psychoanalytic theories. 
This is not to say that he is unmindful of the Freudians, 
for in many instances he acknowledges the value of their 
contributions; but he does disagree sharply with several 
of the analytic concepts. He seems opposed particularly to 
the theory of repression of birth traumata and infantile 
experiences, denying that recall previous to the sixth 
postnatal month is possible. He is equally opposed to the 
application of the full connotations of adult sexuality to 
infantile or early childhood affectional relationships. 

Dr. Cameron has developed a biosocial classification of 
behavior disorders based on a modification of the United 
States Army classification. The classification recognizes 
eight main “clinical syndromes” among the behavior dis- 
orders: hypochondriacal disorders: fatigue syndromes 
anxiety disorders; compulsive disorders; hys terical inacti- 
vation and hysterical autonomy; paranoid disorders; 
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schizophrenic disorders; and manic and depressive dis- 
orders. Since the author says that emphasis upon per- 
sonal, social, and cultural factors in the behavior disorders 
is necessary because “the patient’s personality and its 
biosocial development, the outcome of years and years 
of interaction between a human organism and its natural 
social habitat, are always prime considerations in behavior 
pathology,” a consistent biosocial viewpoint demonstrat- 
ing the intimate interaction of social, cultural, and bio- 
logical factors is followed in discussing the development 
of each of the eight syndromes of the classification. 

An indication of the treatment of “Therapy as Biosocial 
Behavior,” the final chapter, is given in the closing sen- 
tence, “The direction of development ... from behavior 
pathology to biosocial health is always one in which in- 
dividualistic behavior becomes socially organized through 
shared interpersonal interaction—one in which the human 
being learns to assimilate his dominant attitudes to those 
of the culture in which, and by means of which, he lives.” 

The interesting, well-presented case material adds much 
to the total value of the book. 

The biosocial viewpoint will be of special interest to the 
correctional worker, presenting as it does a compreien- 
sive, well-rounded picture of personality and behavior de- 
velopment in the light of personal, social, and cultural 
factors. An illustration of how personal and social factors 
may interact to produce the maladjusted, antisocial in- 
dividual will be found in the chapter on the “Basic Ad- 
justive Techniques,”’ wherein specific reference is made to 
the criminal offender. It is noted that communities often 
suffer from the same maldevelopment as the individual 
and that “community attitudes reflect the same inade- 
quacies in group adjustment which the antisocial person 
exhibits in his individual behavior.” The worker in every 
field of study concerned with human behavior will find 
this book instructive, stimulating, and thought-provoking. 

Baltimore, Md. VERA D. SINGLE 


Essays on Attitudes and the Unconscious 


Men and Their Motives (Psycho-analytical 
Studies), by John Carl Flugel. New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, Inc., 1947. Pp. 289. 
$5.00. 


Of the eight essays which compose this book, six have 
been reprinted, with some additions and alterations, from 
the British Journal of Medical Psychology, and the Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-analysis, and The Psychoan- 
alytic Quarterly. The only essay that has not appeared 
before is that on jealousy. 

The motives upon which Dr. Flugel has concentrated 
his interest are those that transcend the private domain 
and contribute a great deal to social interaction. By illum- 
inating in detail the unconscious reasons for personal 
attitudes he sheds new light on their social significance 
and at the point at which the interests of the individual 
and of society may possibly clash. 

Some of Dr. Flugel’s essays are particularly timely, 
such as “The Psychology of Birth Control,” “Sexual and 
Social Sentiments,” “Some Problems of Jealousy,” and 
“Esperanto and the International Language Movement.” 
In “The Psychology of Birth Control” Professor Flugel 
concerns himself with the general attitude to birth control 
and Neo-Malthusianism and some of the unconscious mo- 
tives in the opponents and in the supporters of birth 
control. The essay confines itself to the description of 
some of the unconscious factors which make objeciive 
judgment difficult in the case of birth control. It coneludes: 
“We may be assured that in the long run the scientific 
analysis of unconscious bias will make us more capable 
of taking an impartial view; in this lies perhaps the main 
contribution of the psychologist to the many problems 
that at present so urgently beset humanity.’ 

The longest essay in this collection is “Sexual and Social 
Sentiments” which was published originally in the British 
Journal of Medical Psychology in 1927. It points out that 
there - a deep-lying connection between sexual and social 
feelings and that “the satisfactory development of the 
social giorno to some extent presupposes and depends 
on the healthy function of the sexual tendencies.” 


The study, “Some Problems of Jealousy,” presents the 
idea that jealousy is a factor of great importance in social 
and sexual life. Jealousy inevitably is aroused by the 
very nature of our existence, but it can be so checked and 
modified as to be rendered comparatively harmless with 
the help of education and an enlightened social order. 

“Esperanto and the International Language Movement” 
completes Dr. Flugel’s contribution to this excellent vol- 
ume. In it he considers the wider psychological problems 
presented by language and by constructive social move- 
ments in general, and states that the study of unconscious 
mental life may prove of the greatest service to the 
philologist and sociologist. 

The two thought-provoking studies by Ingeborg Flugel, 
“On the Significance of Names” and “On the Character 
and Married Life of Henry VIII,” complete this interest- 
ing and instructive volume. 


Terre Haute, Ind. EDWIN I. FRIEDMAN 


Counseling in Problems of Marital Adjustment 


Marriage Counseling Practice. By John F. 
Cuber. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. 
Pp. 175. $2.25. 


With more than 30,000,000 marriages in the United 
States, of which more than one-fourth need help to avoid 
unhappiness or break-up, there is obviously a place for 
many persons to do marriage counseling, apart from the 
very few who are trained specialists in that new field. 
Among others, every probation officer probably is called 
on for help in this field from time to time. Dr. Cuber 
(professor of sociology at Ohio State University) offers 
practical help to anyone who must meet such problems. 
His remarks about the difficulty of counseling when delay 
has made the situation acute, when the counselor must 
work in haste under pressure, and when the client comes 
under coercion, will be understood particularly by anyone 
working in the field of probation. 

Counselors, the author says, are not expected to issue 
directives, fix blame, or take sides. They can help the 
client to make his own decisions by giving him information 
and facing reality with him. The counselor must establish 
rapport with his client; ability to do this rests upon 
traits of personality which seem to be inborn in some 
persons, but doubtless can be increased by study and prac- 
tice. Counselors must beware of trying to make people 
behave by filling them with fears; of thinking that pin- 
ning a diagnostic label on a client is going to help him; 
and of exaggerating the importance of intelligence in the 
formation of behavior patterns. 

No one who is concerned directly or indirectly 
counseling can fail to derive benefit from Dr. 
ope of the subject. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


with 
Cuber’s 


PAUL POPENOE 


Marriage Relations and Family Living 


Modern Pattern for Marriage. By Walter R. 
Stokes, M.D. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. 143. $2.00. 


Dr. Stokes’ well-written, readable book covers, in a 
wide sweep, the field of marriage relations and family 
living. The topics range from preparation for marriage 
and the proper education of children—especially sex edu- 
cation—to preparation for retirement. The treatment 
of numerous topics will be overgeneral and indequate for 
many readers. 

The book represents the work of a physician who is 
broadening his background to include an understanding 
of psychiatry and his interest to include marriage coun- 
seling. But despite his orientation toward psychiatry. 
the psychiatric point of view seems imperfectly assimi- 
lated. He discusses the prime importance of certain psychi- 
atric concepts; e.g., “It (intercourse) is a complete per- 
sonality experience in which psychological factors are pro- 
foundly important” (p. 40); “ . far too much concern 


has been accorded characteristics of sex anatomy and al- 
together too little attention paid to the vastly greater im- 
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portance of realistic and vigorous psychological attitudes 
about sex.” (p. 22); “. .. the true causes of disharmony” 
are “mostly infantile personality defects” (p. 108). Yet 
personality attributes as they relate to sex are discussed 
only in a very general way. Details of anatomy, physio- 
logy, and technique are so much more specific and detailed 
that they overshadow the above quoted emphases. 

The best assimulation of the psychiatric view is found 
in the reference to child rearing and the importance of 
satisfying, sound, parent-child relations. 

As a professional man, Dr. Stokes is to be congratulated 
upon his good writing, his fearless attitude in setting forth 
his points of view, and of his interest in relating his medi- 
cal practice to the fuller and happier lives of his patients. 


Oak Park, Il. LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Application of Psychiatric Principles 
to Social Problems 


Psychiatry in a Troubled World. By William C. 
Menninger, M.D. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1948. $6.00. 


Although this book was written for the express purpose 
of recording the evolution of psychiatric practices in the 
Army, the experiences and knowledge gained are of ex- 
ceptional interest to the prison administrator. 

As Dr. Menninger points out, “the first part of the book 
was written chiefly for the record” and may be too techni- 
cal to be of much use to prison personnel. However, the 
second portion of the book was written “with the hope 
that it might be helpful to any person who has to get 
along with other people.” 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed by the number 
of excellent references and the vast bibliography. Many 
of the books referred to by all means should be read by 
penal and correctional workers. In the introduction is re- 
corded the statement of Dr. Alan Gregg, director of the 
division of medical services of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
in response to the question, ‘““‘What are the most important 
benefits psychiatry has to give?” This answer is an out- 
standing exposition and enables the reader to understand 
the goals to which psychiatry aspires. 

The chapters on “Implication (of psychiatry) for the 
Community,” “Mental Hygiene in Industry and Business,” 
“Mental Health in the Home,” and “Psychiatry in Crim- 
inology and Penology” are well worth reading by all in- 
dividuals employed in penal and correctional work. 

Certainly the psychiatric problems of the prison admin- 
istrator are very similar to those met with in the Army. 
Morale, job classification, officer-enlisted man _ relation- 
ship, and many other aspects of Army life become the con- 
cern of preventive psychiatry. The difficulties in recog- 
nizing the differences between emotional illness and faulty 
attitudes is of as tremendous importance in the prison as 
in the Army; it is necessary to educate the custodial offi- 
cer in this distinction. The relationship of mental health 
to group attitudes and pressures can be “molded, supported, 
and changed through good leadership, orientation, and 
education.”’ The discussion of the importance of checking 
into the background (social, economic, family, etc.) and 
the influence of these factors on the personality is well 
worth reading by the probation officer. 

Since the book contains much information of direct 
interest to the prison admistrator, it is difficult to pick 
out specific items for comment. However, the chapter on 
the “‘Psychoneurotic Disorders” is a splendid, easily-under- 
stood presentation. The discussion and explanation of what 
the psychiatrist refers to as the Id, Ego and Superego are 
excellent and will aid in understanding the so-called psy- 
chopath. Dr. Menninger devotes only a short chapter to 
a discussion of the psychopath. He is of the opinion group 
psychotherapy is of definite value with this group. The 
influence of a favorable parental situation is written in a 
manner which is understandable. The role of the parents 
in molding the personality of the child and the develop- 
ment of the conscience is of inestimable value. Psychiatric 
definitions which often are needed are given and can he 
understood by anyone. 


Washington, D.C. STANLEY E. KRUMBIEGEL, M.D. 
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A Study of Sexual Disorders 


Sexual Anomalies. By Magnus Hirschfeld, M.D., 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1948. Pp. 538. 


There are five parts to the book. The first deals with 
the normal physical and psychological development of 
sexuality from embryo to old age. The second is concerned 
with quantitative irregularities such as arrested develop- 
ment of sexual glands, absence of secondary sexual char- 
acteristics, castration, infantalism, and excessive sexuality. 
The third takes up deflection of the sexual impulse as 
noted in masturbation, hermaphroditism, ‘male’? women 
and “female” men, transvestism, and various forms of 
homosexuality. The fourth discusses sexual abnormalities 
arising from fixations on component impulses as exem- 
plified by sadism, masochism, sexual murders, and viola- 
tion of dead bodies. The fifth touches on other partial im- 
pulses such as fetishism, exhibitionism, and “peeping.” 

The book is well arranged, comprehensive, and compara- 
tively easy to read. There is an occasional tantalizing 
Latin passage. There are also a few words that the reader 
may have to look up in a medical dictionary. Aside from 
this, he should encounter no difficulty. As one might ex- 
pect, the work is chiefly at a descriptive and classification 
level. Very little is given about therapy for the various 
conditions described. 

Although credited with the authorship, Magnus Hirsch- 
feld died before the manuscript was completed. His pupils 
anonymously put the finishing touches to it as a modest 
memorial to their teacher. There is no doubt that Hirsch- 
feld is a recognized authority in the field of sexual devi- 
ations. He was one of the first to point out that the 
quantity and distribution of sex hormones exercise a de- 
cisive influence on the development of the entire sexual 
personality. He also applied the precepts of the psycho- 
analytical school to sexual anomalies of physiological 
origin. He founded a journal devoted to the subject of 
sexology, as well as an institute for sexual science. Hirsch- 
feld took the lead in urging the reform of laws pertaining 
to sexual offenders; namely, that they should be recognized 
as sick people in need of treatment, not as criminals de- 
serving punishment. 


Lexington, Ky. 


M. J. PEscor, M.D. 


Correctional Work in Review 


Bulwarks Against Crime. Edited by Marjorie 
Bell. 1948 Yearbook of the National Probation 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
Pp. 359. 


This publication contains a group of papers given at 
various annual conferences of the National Probation 
and Parole Association. The book has seven chapters with 
an eighth chapter reporting legislation in the various 
states and court decisions. 

It will not be possible to list the names of all who have 
contributed to this publication but for the convenience 
of the reader a few will be mentioned. Dr. Walter C. Reck- 
less in his article, “Significant Trends in the Treatment 
of Crime and Delinquency,” observes some progress in 
the treatment of criminal offenders, suggests that first 
emphasis should be placed on social re-education of the 
offender and that the probation officer should assume 
more direct responsibility for the development of proper 
social attitudes. 

Dr. Ralph S. Banay in his article, “Crime and After- 
math,” reports two case histories and concludes from a 
5-year research project that criminal offenders have de- 
fective personalities. He describes them as inadequate, dis- 
torted personalities; that they suffer from one universal 
symptom—severe tensions because of their inability to 
adjust or modify pressure and restrictions in their private 
lives. He thinks such persons can be helped and that em- 
phasis should be placed upon that philosophy rather than 
punishment. 

In the section on Special Child and Family Services, 
Katharine F. Lenroot reviews the history of the Children’s 
Bureau and concludes with the reminder that we must 
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press forward in the task of assuring to all children their 
full opportunity to develop their capacities and powers for 
personal fulfillment and social usefulness. 

A group of articles relating to group therapy is very 
interesting. One author observes that there is inherent in 
a group living in an institution a specialized type of ther- 
apeutic opportunity; it affords an opportunity to guide 
the social development of the child through planned group 
living. Another author states that training schools have 
made considerable progress in the past decade but em- 
phasizes the urgent need for social worker’s aid and care 
when the child returns to his home community. 

Dr. G. I. Giardini has written an excellent article en- 
titled “Interviewing—A Two Way Process.” This will be 
a very helpful ar ticle for new workers and a good refresher 
for the experienced worker. 

In the section devoted to Delinquency Prevention in tne 
Community are four very good articles outlining various 
methods of attacking the problem of delinquency from the 
standpoint of the schools, and state and local co-operation. 
The probation officer, it is stressed, is an active participant 
in the program. 

The articles in this book are excellent and could well be 
used for in-service training programs for probation staifs. 

Kansas City, Mo. LEWIS J. GROUT 


Maladjustment from Semantic Viewpoint 


People in Quandries. By Wendell Johnson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 532. $3.00. 

This book is what you have been waiting for if you 
want to be intelligent in your behavior, are a problem 
either to yourself or others, or work with human adjust- 
ment problems. The thesis is that the method of science 
can be used throughout our daily liv es by everyone to give 
“warmly human and efficient living.” Learning the method 
of science from the general semantic viewpoint is some- 
what like learning to fioat__“What you have to learn is to 
do nothing that would keep you from floating.” It “‘con- 
sists of behavior that is quite natural to human beings. 
One has to learn simply to permit that behavior to occur, 
to give it a chance to occur. Such learning is largely a 
matter of unlearning or, if you start early in life, it is 
largely a matter of not learning what isn’t so or what 
won't work.’ 

The semantic approach interprets the role language 
plays in the structure of our culture and how it also 
“serves as the chief medium or means whereby the in- 
dividual acquires or interiorizes that culture structure.” 
“The language of sanity is the better part of sanity,” 
and “the language of science is the better part of the 
method of science . . Technicians can man the sci- 
entist’s machines and obtain answers to his well-stated 
questions; what distinguishes the scientist is his ability 
to state problems, to frame questions so that the techni- 
cians can make the machine yield facts that are signifi- 
cant.” 

Intimate | personal problems are similar to laboratory 
sapanges ‘Before they can be solved, they must be stated 
_— Vhat the maladjusted person cannot do—and what 
he must learn to do—is to specify the sort of answers 
he needs .... He has a conspicuous lack of ability to 
ask questions in such a way as to obtain answers that 
would be relaxing, or satisfying. or adjustive .... In 
the meaningful use of language. it is a cardinal rule that 
the terminology of the question determines the terminology 
of the answer.” 

The above suggests some preliminary concepts which 
it is hoped will arouse the curious. It is very difficult to 
give meaningful expression to the rich content in a brief 
review. The exposition includes the scientific process, ab- 
stracting, adjustment problems, and a section on applica- 
tions, with a chapter on “The Urgency of Paradise,” con- 
taining the following: “There is clearly nothing destruc- 
tive about the scientific methéd, as such. What is de- 
structive is a prescientifie way of living in an atomic world 
produced by science. It takes people who are scientific in 
dealing with personal and social problems created or 
intensified by scientific achievements to survive in such 
a world.” 
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The reader will receive an abstracting technique whereby 
he can understand, evaluate, and resolve problems in 
human relations. The writer has the helpful, casual style 
of the true scientist, touched with a delightful sense of 
humor. The skeptic should dip into the chapters on “The 
Language of Maladjustment,” “The Major Maladjust- 
ments,” and “Our Common Maladjustments,” after which 
he will probably want to read the entire book. Probation 
officers after digesting this book should not only be able 
to give clearer word pictures in their diagnostic reports 
but also to note many language clues to problems and 
questions which they have overlooked 

To the person unafraid to examine himself, this book 
is a satisfying experience that creates a feeling of obliga- 
tion to the writer. 


St. Louis, Mo. MILTON WEIFFENBACH 


Reports Received 


Arkansas Board of Pardons, Paroles, and Probation (An- 
nual Report). State Capitol, Little Rock, Arkansas. 1948. 
Pp. 21. This is the fourth such annual report submitted 
by the Board to the Governor and members of the Ar- 
kansas Legislature. It contains the acts creating the au- 
thority and operational procedures of the Board, as well 
as the usual statistics of the number of investigations 
made and cases under supervision. 

Boy Repeaters. Crime Prevention Bureau, Detroit Police 
Department, Detroit, Michigan. 1947. Pp. 58. This is a 
report of a study made by Dr. Wattenburg of Wayne 
University based on data collected by the Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau of the Detroit Police Department. The report 
describes 672 boys who were in trouble in 1946 and again 
in 1947. They are compared with a group of 1,465 boys 
who were in trouble in 1946 but who had no complaints 
filed against them in 1947. 


California Youth Authority (Quarterly). California 
Youth Authority, Room 401, State Office Building No. 1, 
Sacramento, California. Summer 1949, Vol. 2, No. 2. Pp. 
34. Among the articles published in this issue of the 
quarterly are the Education of Exceptional Children in 
California, Functions of the Youth Authority Board, 
Initial Home Visits at the Time of Commitment, and the 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Mentally Abnormal Offienders. 

Child Welfare at the Crossroads. Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 1949. Pub- 
lication No. 327. Pp. 30. This publication contains two 
significant articles, one on the content of Social Services 
for Children and another on The Juvenile Court and the 
Public Welfare Agency in the Child Welfare Program. 
It is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 

Crime in the Nation's Capitol (Annual Report). Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, 1420 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 1949. Pp. 18. This is 
the Association’s thirteenth annual report and includes 
an analysis of offenses known to the police, police action, 
and types of offenses as well as some comment on the 
work of the U. S. District Court and the Department cf 
Corrections. 

Delinquency Control Institute. University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 1949. Pp. 46. This 
is a progress report describing the origin and develop- 
ment of the University’s program for the training of 
police and peace officers. This program has been in 
operation for 3 years and has graduated 97 students, most 
of whom came from the Los Angeles Police Department 
and a few from other parts of the country. 


Essex County Probation Department (Annual Report). 
Essex County Courts, Hall of Records, Newark, N. J. 1948. 
Pp. 60. This report covers the calendar year of 1948 and 
includes information on the work of the various divisions 
of the Probation Department such as the Behavior Clinic, 
the Domestic Relations Division, the Juvenile Division, 
and the Adult Division. There also are sections on re- 
search, staff training, and the Summer Camp Placement 
Project for Juveniles. 

Jewish Big Brother League (Annual Report). The Jew- 
ish Big Brother League, 639 North Eutaw Street, Balti- 
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more, Maryland. 1948. Pp. 48. This is the thirty-second 
annual report of the League. In addition to satistics on case 
load and disposition of cases, the report contains several 
committee recommendations dealing with improvements in 
institutional programs. 

Juvenile Court of the State of Rhode Island (Annual 
Report). Juvenile Court, Court House, Room 301, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 1948. Pp. 19. This is the fourth annual report 
and contains statistical tables of both delinquency and 
wayward cases as well as cases of dependency and neglect 
handled by the court in the various counties of the State. 
There also is a spot map showing the distribution of de- 
linquency cases disposed of by the court during the fiscal 
year 1947-48. 

Los Angeles County Youth Committee (Annual Report). 
Los Angeles County Youth Committee, 208-9 Civic Center 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 1949. Pp. 50. The County 
Youth Committee was established by the County Board 
of Supervisors to effect co-ordination and co-operative 
planning among public agencies concerned with problems 
of youth in the metropolitian county of Los Angeles. This 
report includes various studies made by the Committee 
such as a Child Adoption Study, a Motion Picture Study, 
Regulations for Teen Age Dances, Court Services for 
Youth, and others. 

Manual of Procedures for the Institution Library. Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 1949. Pp. 27. This manual was prepared by Mr. 
Herman K. Spector, Librarian, California State Prison, 
San Quentin. It is a procedural guide for the operation of 
institutional libraries and for the development of library 
programs. 


Pennsylvania Board of Parole (Annual Report). Penn- 


sylvania Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 1948. 
Pp. 52. In Pennsylvania, the Board of Parole has jurisdic- 
tion over the release of prisoners on parole from any state 
or county penal institution. In addition to the usual statis- 
tics the report includes statements on the policies and 
procedures of the Board. 


Prison Association of New York (Annual Report). 135 
East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 102. This is 
the 104th annual report of the Prison Association of New 
York and is an official report of the Association to the N. Y. 
State Legislature. The contents include recommendation to 
the legislature on such problems as the treatment of the 
chronic alcoholic, improvement of probation, the public de- 
fender and defense attorneys, and other interesting sections 
on the wide range of activities covered by the Association. 

Probation and Parole Service of the Wiconsin Stute 
Department of Public Welfare. National Probation and 
Parole Asociation, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1948. 
Pp. 66. This is a report of a survey made by the National 
Parole and Probation Association at the request of Wis- 
consin State Department of Public Welfare. The survey 
covered a study of the use of probation by the courts, 
selection for parole, organization of the Bureau of Pro- 
bation and Parole, Personnel Practices, quality of case- 
work, and Recommendations. 


Probation Services in California. Special Crime Study 
Commission on Adult Corrections and Release Procedures, 
Sacramento, California. 1949. Pp. 51. This report is based 
on a study of the organization and procedures of the 59 
probation departments of California grouped according to 
the population of the counties they serve. It includes an 
analysis of budgets, personnel qualifications, case loads 
and ratio of staff to case volumes. 


News from the Field 


New Jersey Dedicates 
Diagnostic Center 


New Jersey’s State Diagnostic Center, a screening cen- 
ter for all public institutions, was dedicated November 30. 

Commenting on the new Center, Governor Alfred E. 
Driscoll said: ‘‘We are proud of our long record of apply- 
ing modern discoveries in the fields of medicine and psy- 
chiatry to the ever-present social problems of mental 
disease, mental deficiency, and crime... . It is a logical 
next step in the fulfillment of the program of scientific 
diagnosis and treatment which has proved its worth in 
30 years of practical operation.” 

Emphasizing the role of the Center in relation to crim- 
inal offenders, Governor Driscoll continued: ‘For a long 
time some of us have been concerned about the problems 
of disparity of sentences in the administration of justice. 
I realize, of course, that perfect equality which overlooked 
individual differences would not be justice as we know it, 
but certainly there must be some effort to see that the 
same body of knowledge is available about every person 
sentenced when judgment is passed.” 

The Center is to be an institute of service to existing 
authority—not one of control, said Sanford Bates, Com- 
missioner of the State’s institutions and agencies. Commis- 
sioner Bates explained that if an individual is alleged by 
some public authority to be a menace to the peace and 
welfare of his community, the Diagnostic Center may 
study such a case for the purpose of giving advice to 
publie officials and protection to the community. 

If it appears that an individual is a candidate for one 
of the institutions under the administration of the State 
Board of Control, Bates continued, and if, therefore. a 
prospect opens up a long-continued expense of public 
money in the care, treatment, and support of such a per- 
son, and if it appears that remedial or preventive measures 
can be taken to prevent such expenditure, then in that 
case the Diagnostic Center can move in the public interest. 


Juvenile Court Judges 
Publish Quarterly Journal 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the first 
juvenile court is commemorated in the “first edition” of 
the Juvenile Court Judges Journal, a quarterly magazine 
published by the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. The first issue was released in September as a 
golden anniversary number and contains 48 pages and 
12 photographs. 

Commenting on the first issue, Council President Gustav 
L. Schramm, judge of the Juvenile Court at Pittsburgh, 
said: “We hope it will not only help to preserve the best 
of the past but will assist in pointing to a constructive 
future of the juvenile court ideal—personalized justice.” 
We want it to be in fact as well as in name the “Juvenile 
Court Judges Journal,” said Judge Schramm. 

Editorial offices of the journal are at 3333 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburg 13, Pa. The subscription price is $4.00 
a year. 


Indiana Juvenile Court 
Judges Form Association 


Indiana judges having juvenile jurisdiction have estab- 
lished an Indiana Association of Juvenile Court Judges. 
The association will be an affiliate of the National Associa- 
tion of Juvenile Court Judges. 

The following officers were elected at the Association’s 
first meeting at South Bend: President, Judge Joseph O. 
Hoffman of Indianapolis; Vice Presidents, Judge F. W. 
Lensing of Evansville, Judge Joseph H. Davis of Muncie, 
Judge Merton Stanley of Kokomo, Judge Cliff O. Wild of 
Loganport; Secretary-Treasurer, Judge John S. Gonas of 
South Bend; and Executive Secretary, Hugh P. O’Brien 
of the University of Notre Dame faculty. 
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U. S. Bureau of Prisons Publishes 
Handbook of Prison Construction 


The 381ll-page Handbook of Correctional Institutions, 
Design, and Construction, edited and published by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, will be off the press in January, 
according to Director '‘James V. Bennett. 


Illustrated with more than 350 photographs, detail floor 
plans, equipment specifications, and charts on 9x12-inch 
pages, the source book is intended to furnish planning 
commissions, legislators, architects, and institutional ad- 
ministrators in the United States and abroad with stand- 
ards for planning construction and also to serve as a basis 
for evaluating existing facilities in the light of generally 
accepted standards. The Handbook embraces all types of 
construction ranging from small jail and short-term de- 
tention facilities for juveniles to maximum-security pris- 
ons. 

“The first of its kind, it will meet a long-felt need for 
a guide for modern prison planning and_ construction,’ 
said Mr. Bennett in commenting on the Handbook. This 
need was shar ply brought to focus, Mr. Bennett continued, 
in the numerous requests received in recent years by the 
Bureau of Prisons from state and local jurisdictions for 
help in the design and construction of institutions of all 
types. 

Mr. Bennett pointed out that the many helpful sug- 
gestions in the Handbook not only have been tested at the 
Bureau’s 25 institutions but at progressive state and local 
institutions as well. He emphasized further that the vol- 
ume will help to avoid costly mistakes which frequently 
arise in prison construction, and also will be helpful in 
correcting antiquated construction and penal practices. 
Although the volume is primarily concerned with princi- 
ples of design and construction, its more than 350 graphic 
illustrations also reflect many of the basic principles un- 
derlying prison management. Mr. Bennett added that the 
book will be valuable to all students of criminology be- 
cause it contains a considerable amount of data relating 
to the history and development of American penal policies 
and efforts to conform prison design to basic treatment 
methods and philosophy. 

Penologists who have seen the Handbook have expressed 
the view that copies should be on the self of every prison 
staff library as a reference book for both professional and 
custodial personnel. 

Copies of the Handbook may be purchased from the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., HOLC Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in paper binding ($6.00), buekram ($7.50), 
and leather ($10.00). 


Committee on Children and Youth 
Reports on First Year of Work 


A report of the first year’s work of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth was made in 
November by Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing, the Committee’s chairman. 

Organized in May 1948 at the request of the President 
of the United States, the Committee includes representa- 
tives of federal agencies conducting programs that affect 
the well-being of children. 

During the year work projects have been undertaken 
for thorough study of selected problems. The Committee 
also is taking an active part in the preliminary preparation 
for the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

The Committee confidently expects that its work will 
be of increasing value in the consideration of policies 
and procedures for federal programs affecting children 
and youth, said Administrator Ewing in transmitting the 
Committee’s report to the President. The Committee also 
anticipates that its work will contribute to the promotion 
of mutual understanding and co-operation between the 
Federal Government, state governments, and citizens’ 
groups in their common endeavor to attain for children 
and youth the rights and opportunities that are essential 
to our national progress, Ewing concluded. 


Carnival By Dick Turner 
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A™ PRECINCT STATION 
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“Boy! Dat was a beaut, Huh?” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 


Reader’s Digest Portrays 
“Prison Without Walls” 


So impressed was Frederic Sondern when he visited 
the federal correctional institution at Seagoville, Texas, 
that he could not rest until he had related on paper the 
story about the institution and its program. He called 
it “Prison Without Walls.” It was first published in the 
Rocky Mountain News and then appeared in the September 
1949 issue of Reade?’s Digest. 

The story is an account of the minimum-custody experi- 
ment at the Seagoville institution. Mr. Sondern believes 
that the experiment will have a profound infiuence on 
penal practices everywhere. 


Reed Cozart, formerly chief of the federal probation 


office at San Antonio, Texas, and member of the editorial 
staff of FEDERAL PROBATION, is warden at Seagoville. 


Prisoners Awarded 44 
Prizes at County Fair 


A crocheted bedspread made from 14,000 yards of string 
was among the 44 prize-winning exhibits entered by in- 
mates of the Federal Correctional Institution of Ashland. 
Kentucky, in the Boyd County Fair in August. Examples 
of inmate art and displays of fibre furniture and handi- 
craft work were among the 73 inmate exhibits. 


The Ashland institution’s exhibits, which also included 
picture stories, samples of vocational training work in 
agriculture, shop and the culinary arts, and pictures por- 
travying the hospital and athletic programs were entered 
to help interpret to the public the program of the federal 
prison system in developing hobbies and vocational skills 
among prisoners. 
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Training Center Established 
At Chicago Probation Office 


A plan to establish in the United States District Court 
probation office at Chicago a center for in-service training 
of federal probation officers was approved by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States at its special meeting in 
November. 


The establishment of the training center at Chicago 
was originally proposed by Chief Judge John P. Barnes 
of the Northern District of Illinois. Judge Barnes ex- 
pressed the need for an in-service training center for new- 
ly appointed probation officers and other officers who might 
wish to increase their proficiency through further instruc- 
tion. 

The Judicial Conference of the United States authorized 
Director Henry P. Chandler of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, in conjunction with the Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Illinois, and with 
the collaboration of the University of Chicago, to develop 
and put the proposed plan into operation. 

In establishing the training center at the Chicago office 
it was thought by the Conference that consideration should 
be given to the establishment of two or three similar train- 
ing centers in other regions of the country if the Chicago 
training program proves to be successful. 

Ben Meeker, assistant professor in the Division of Social 
Service at Indiana University and formerly a federal pro- 
bation officer at Chicago and a faculty member of the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed chief probation 
officer to fill a vacancy in that position and will be in 
charge of the training program. 

Through Professor Frank T. Flynn of the School of 
Social Service Administration, the University of Chicago 
will offer consultative service in formulating and supervis- 
ing the training program and in providing courses of in- 
struction. Widely known in the correctional field, Professor 
Flynn has served as lecturer and case analyst at regional 
in-service training institutes conducted during the past 
decade by the federal probation system. The new center 
at Chicago will supplement the training at these regional 
conferences which have consisted mainly of discussion 
classes for periods of less than a week every other year. 
The Chicago training center will offer a type of specialized 
training. including supervised field work, which is not 
now received at the regional institutes. It will be open to 
newly anpointed probation officers and other officers de- 
sirous of further instruction who may be authorized by 
their courts to attend it for short periods of study and 
supervised work. 

Mr. Meeker will take over his new duties in February. 
He succeeds Charles W. Fisher who recently retired from 
the federal probation service after serving as chief pro- 
bation officer since 1940. 


NPPA Professional Council 
Elects Officers for 1950 


At a meeting of the Professional Council of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, held at Milwaukee in 
September in connection with the Congress of Correction, 
the following officers were elected for 1949-1950: chairman, 
Richard A. Chappell, chief of the federal probation system; 
vice chairman, John M. Zuck, chief probation officer of 
the County of Los Angeles; Harvey L. Long, superintend- 
ent of parole services for Illinois; and Leon T. Stern, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs, 
at Philadelphia. 

It is hoped that the three vice chairmen will be able to 
develop regional meetings of the Council which would be 
in addition to the two national meetings held each vear in 
conjunction with the National Conference of Social Work 
and the Congress of Correction, according to Executive 
Director Will C. Turnbladh of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, and secretary of the Council. Turn- 
bladh also announced that the NPPA plans to assign mem- 
bers of its staff to the various Council committees to im- 
plement the work of their respective committees. 


Interior Secretary Chapman 
A Former Probation Officer 


Secretary of Interior Oscar L. Chapman was formerly 
chief probation officer in Judge Ben Lindsey’s juvenile 
court at Denver, Colorado. The Chicago and Denver ju- 
venile courts started the juvenile court movement 50 years 
ago. 

Secretary Chapman was appointed assistant chief pro- 
bation officer at Denver in 1922 and 2 years later was 
named chief probation officer. During the time he served 
as chief his staff handled the cases of more than 10,000 
youthful offenders. Under Judge Lindsey’s guidance he 
followed new, progressive techniques in the field of ju- 
venile correction, with an alert eye on the socia! conditions 
that gave rise to individual juvenile problems. 

When Secretary Chapman was chairman of Colorado’s 
Child Welfare Committee he organized local committees 
to care for sick and destitute children in each of the state’s 
63 counties. On assuming his duties as president of the 
Colorado State Board of Control he directed the reorgani- 
zation of the State Industrial School for Boys. Within a 
year after his appointment he was able to report that 
“dormitory guards had been abolished, buildings renovated, 
new modern equipment for various shops and classrooms 
installed, recreational facilities . . . provided, and budget 
reduced by $50,000.” 

Commenting on Secretary Chapman’s appointment, the 
Washington Sunday Star pointed out that the new secre- 
tary long has fought oppression and irregularities in social 
systems and that he accepted the assistant secretaryship of 
the Interior as an opportunity to further the rights of 
minority groups. 


Inmate’s Paintings Exhibited 
At Flint Institute of Art 


For countless centuries, men in prison have sought an 
escape from the all-corroding element called time. Prac- 
tically every diversion conceivable has been used at various 
times. 

Faithfully reproducing famous canvases on the backs 
of sugar sacks was the task a former citizen of Flint used 
to alleviate the dull monotony of prison existence. 

Gordon E. Van Steenburg, 37-year-old artist, now em- 
ployed as an inmate barber, has spent the past 3 years 
studying the world’s greatest masterpieces; particularly 
color prints of 15th century Italian art and the works 
of Gainsborough and Holbein. 

Prisoner Gordon E. Van Steenburg may never attain 
the immortality of a Raphael or Millet, but he has achieved 
one rare distinction despite the adversities of confinement. 

Thirty of his prison-painted oil canvases were placed 
on exhibition this summer in the galleries of the Flint 
Institute of Arts. Besides reproductions of old masters, 
the collection included religious themes, family portraits, 
animal subjects and several landscapes. 

Francis S. Merritt, director of the institute, who ar- 
ranged the exhibition of Van Steenburg’s work, declared: 

“The significant thing about the show is the therapeutic 
value of art. Under conditions in direct contrast to an 
artist’s studio, this man made constructive use of his 
time.” 


Indiana to Register 
Social Workers 


A voluntary system of registration for social workers 
will be introduced in Indiana in the near future as a result 
of recommendations by a special committee of the Indiana 
State Conference of Social Work, according to the News 
Bulletin of the American Association of Social Workers. 
The step is planned as a move toward legislation giving 
social workers professional status. Enrollment will be 


limited to persons meeting certain requirements. 

The purpose of the registration system is to provide 
a means of identifying competent practitioners and to 
develop a consciousness on the part of social workers that 
they are a professional group. 
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Nina Kinsella Named Head of 
Federal Reformatory for Women 


Nina Kinsella, executive assistant to the director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons since 1930,. has been named 
warden at the Federal Reformatory for Women at Alder- 
son, West Virginia. She replaced Miss Helen Hironimus 
who retired in August. 

Miss Kinsella assumed her new duties with years of 
experience in the correctional field. While with the Bureau 
of Prisons she had charge of the jail inspection service 
which obtained information to aid in the selection of in- 
stitutions for boarding federal prisoners. 


Prior to coming to Washington Miss Kinsella was for 
several years administrative assistant to the commissioner 
of correction for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
She was an active member and past president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club in the District 
of Columbia and is a vice-president of the National Jail 
Association. 


The reformatory at Alderson is designed for the cor- 
rection of approximately 500 federal women prisoners. 
Most of the female offenders against federal statutes are 
sent to this institution. 

The inmates are housed in dormitories of 40 to 50 units 
each. The vocational training activities of the institution 
emphasize home arts with some industrial training in the 
needle trades. The power-sewing room, employing about 100 
women, manufactures shirts, dresses, underwear, and other 
items of clothing for various governmental departments 
and institutions. The dressmaking shop equips the inmates 
with skills in designing, tailoring, and millinery. 

A farm program includes a modern dairy, a piggery. 
and the production of the usual farm crops. Most of the 
work on the farm is done by inmates. 


A regular academic educational 
operation throughout the year. 


program is also in 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


1048 Sun end Temes Co 


“Well, if Junior is normal, doctor, you’d better psycho- 
analyze ME—” 


Courtesy Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


Sex Offender Most Difficult 
Crime Problem, Says MacCormick 


“Our most difficult crime problem today is the sex of- 
fender who is driven by strong compulsive urges to commit 
serious otfenses against women and children,’ said Austin 
H. MacCormick, executive director of The Osborne As- 
sociation of New York City, who was principal speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Missouri League for Reduc- 
tion of Crime and Delinquency, at St. Louis, November 30, 


“A second menacing problem,” Mr. MacCormick pointed 
out, “is predatory crime of the racketeering type which 
has been shown by the recent report of the California Com- 
mission on Organized Crime to be exercising a corrupting 
influence on law enforcement on a scale reminiscent of 
prohibition days.” 


“But most offenders are neither abnormal nor wilfully 
and viciously predatory,” Mr. MacCormick said. “Many of 
them are not equipped for life in our complex, overspeeded, 
tense, aggressively competitive society. Their battle fatigue 
may result in some such maladjustment as alcoholism or 
it may result in crime. They are ordinary people born 
into an extraordinary world, and usually into the lower 
social and economic strata of that world.” 


MacCormick traced what he termed the “tragic history” 
of the Training School for 95 at Booneville, culminating 
in 1948 in the transfer of 72 boys in the “dead of night,” 
under heavy guard, to the penitentiary. On the other 
hand, he commended Missouri for having centralized the 
administration of probation, parole, and penal and cor- 
rectional institutions and its action in placing all personnel 
under the merit system. 

MacCormick emphasized that crime in the United States 
could be reduced substantially by an intelligent, co-ordin- 
ated, sustained effort to provide realistic preventive pro- 
grams, long-range improvement of social and economic 
conditions, better law enforcement and improved cor- 
rectional programs. 

The Missouri League for Reduction of Crime and De- 
linquency was formerly the Missouri Welfare League. 


79th Prison Congress 
Held at Milwaukee 


Nine hundred correctional workers, including delegates 
from 40 states and 9 foreign countries, attended the 79th 
annual meeting of the Congress of Correction at Mil- 
waukee, September 25 to 30. 

Particular interest was centered on the subjects of 
guided group interaction, interstate co-operation in the 
correctional field, and causative factors underlying alco- 
holism, drug addiction, and sexual psychopathy. Insti- 
tutional heads made a plea for psychiatric aid in handling 
disciplinary problems, and urged psychiatrists to offer 
a workable definition of a psychopath. Psychiatrists, on 
the other hand, chided institutional administrators for 
ignoring the psychiatric significance of motivation, and 
trying to treat all inmates in the same manner 

The importance of training the offender for his release 
was one of the leading topics discussed. In reporting to 
the Association, the Committee on Classification and Case- 
work announced completion of a handbook on prerelease 
procedures. 

Interstate co-operation in the apprehension and return 
of probation and parole violators was considered at the 
conference and special emphasis was placed on progress 
made in this direction in the last 20 years. 

At one of the open sessions the subject, “Can the Prison 
System Be Professionalized,” was discussed. Delegates 
were informed of the rapidly expanding university pro- 
grams dealing with i i training in the field. 

J. Stanley Sheppard, director of the Men’s Prison Bu- 
reau of the Salvation Army headquarters. New York 
City. was elected president of the Association. John C. 
Burke, warden of the Wisconsin State Prison, was the 


retiring president. 
The annual meeting in 1950 will be held at St. Louis, 
October 8 to 13. 
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District of Columbia Sex 
Crime Law Is Working 


The Nation’s Capitol has a sex crime law which is 
operating quietly but effectively to remove habitual sex 
offenders from District streets and parks, according 
to an editorial in the Washington Sunday Star, November 
20. 

Potentially dangerous sexual offenders who otherwise 
might be roaming at large have been committed to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital under Public Law 615 enacted by 
the 80th Congress. 

The act protects the public against the release of sex 
crime repeaters without a psychiatric examination—a 
safeguard not provided in most state laws. If the pre- 
liminary examination warrants, the prisoner is committed 
to the Government’s St. Elizabeths Hospital for observa- 
tion and treatment and is not released until he has been 
pronounced cured of his disorder. 

Ray H. Everett, executive secretary of the District of 
Columbia Social Hygiene Society, considers the new en- 
actment “the best sex crime law in the country.” Before 
the District of Columbia law was enacted, the sex crime 
statutes of all states were studied by a committee of ex- 
perts including penologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, and 
police authorities. 

The law, generally regarded as a model statute, is being 
watched with interest by law-enforcement authorities in 
states which lack such legislation. Only a dozen states 
have similar laws. 

In a near-future issue of the Journal of Social Hygiene 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, and George Morris Fay, U. S. Attorney for the 
District of Columbia, will evaluate the functioning of the 
law to date. 


Roscoe Pound Retires 
As NPPA President 


Roscoe Pound, who for 8 years has guided the NPPA 
as its distinguished president, retired in September be- 
cause he is nearing 80, is moving to California, and will 
be unable to attend board meetings often. Voicing apprecia- 
tion of his prodigious services to the correctional field, the 
trustees continued him as board chairman. 

George W. Smyth, widely known for 20 years as the 
progressive judge of the Westchester County Children’s 
Court. New York, and a vice president of the Association 
for 12 years, was elected president. William Dean Embree 
succeeded him as a vice president. 

Judge Smyth has been actively interested for years in 
adult probation and parole in addition to his work in 
the children’s court. In accepting the presidency he said: 

“IT look forward to closer association with national 
leaders in correctional work which has become increasingly 
important and complex. The Association is steadily ex- 
panding its interests and responsibilities as shown in the 
recent incorporation of parole with other parts of our 
program. Our goal is no less than full acceptance of 
the socialized approach to crime and delinquency, for only 
so. I am convinced. can we check this most serious menace 
to our culture.”—Focus. 


N. Y. City Police Take 
Social Service Courses 


_ During November the Fordham School of Social Service, 
In co-operation with the New York City Police Academy, 
instituted a series of in-service training lectures for a 
selected group of 40 police officers, both men and women, 
who are assigned to the Juvenile Aid Bureau of the New 
York City Police Department. 

The in-service training program is designed to give 
the members of the Juvenile Aid Bureau a further un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the field of social service, 
particularly as it applies to the police department’s crime 
prevention program. 


Navy Announces New Head of 
Corrective Services Branch 


Captain Stephen H. Ambruster, U.S.N., has been named 
as the new head of the Navy’s Correctional program, suc- 
ceeding Captain Jack McGinnis who held the command 
since March 25, 1946. Captain Ambruster took over his new 
duties on October 26. 

A graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, Captain Am- 
bruster prior to taking over his present duties was com- 
manding officer of the USS Monongahela. 

The Navy is continuing its restoration and retraining 
program established during the war when several fed- 
eral probation officers and U. S. prison officials were as- 
sociated with it. It now operates two retraining commands 
and two discipinary barracks. 

Approximately 30 percent of all general court-martial 
prisoners are restored to duty at the present time as com- 
pared with 75 percent during the war. Eighty percent of 
all military offenders in confinement at the Navy’s four 
institutions have been convicted of violations of purely 
military nature. 

Donald C. Brewer, former parole officer at the National 
Training School and later on the headquarters staff of 
the Bureau of Prisons, is technical assistant for the Cor- 
rective Services Branch. 


Essay Winners Announced 
At Congress of Correction 


Ten prize winners in the essay contest sponsored by 
Milwaukee, host city to the 79th Congress of Correction, 
were announced at the annual banquet of the Congress, 
September 27. The first five prizes ranged from $100 to 
$500 and were contributed by business and industrial firms 
in Wisconsin. 

Sixty juniors and seniors participated in the contest, 
writing on the subject, “How Youth Can Promote Law 
Observance.” Each school selected five students to partici- 
pate in the contest on a voluntary basis. 

Essays were not to exceed 1,000 words, and the time al- 
lotted for writing the essays was 2% hours. Judges of the 
essays did not know the names of the contestants. 

Conferees in attendance at the Congress expressed the 
hope that the essay contest would be a regular feature 
of future annual meetings and that state and local organ- 
izations would conduct similar contests. 

Mrs. Ruth Baker, superintendent of the Wisconsin Ser- 
vice Association at Milwaukee, served on the committee 
sponsoring the essay contest. 


South Carolina Probation- 
Parole Institute Convenes 


South Carolina’s Probation and Parole Institute held 
its 1949 meeting at Columbia, S. C., on November 9. 
President W. W. Rush, federal probation officer at Green- 
ville, presided at the Institute’s meetings. 

Among the highlights of the Institute was an address 
by Judge M. M. Mann of the First Circuit Court on the 
subject. “Salvaging Character through the Court.” 

Lloyd Hendricks, chief probation officer for the U. S. 
District Court at Greenville, and vice president elect, 
discussed the presentence investigation. J. Carroll Kemp, 
federal probation officer at Greenville, reviewed statistical 
data concerning federal probationers and parolees in South 
Carolina. 

Tom B. Marshall, state probation officer at Charleston, 
was elected president of the Institute for 1949-50. 


If the Waters of Truth flow not in a continual pro- 
gression. they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition; and although all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in 
the field. we do injury bv licensing and prohibiting to 
doubt her strength.—John Milton (1659). 
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